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•FOREWORD • 

•This document summarizes a comprehensive planning aimed 
at d|velO|>*mg'a constructive new approach fdf dealing with a major, man- 
power and 'tommuni ty problem: the situation of young high schodi dropouts 
^Tlrf^i'oj^ct was initiated by BSSR in the ^ggmer of 1976 and supported in 
. large part by the. Office of Research and Oeveloprrient 6f tFj|,''tnv1oyment 
and Training Administration, U. S. Department of -l^abor. . ^ 

, We wish to acknowledge the outstanding cooperation we received 
from responsible off icials In the city of Baltimore, In particular, we. 
are deeply indebted to Robert W. Armacost, Deputy Superintendent for 
Plaani.ng, Research and Evaluation of the Baltimore City Public Schools, * 
and to H^rion W. Pines and Robert Ivry of the Mayy 's Office of Manpower 
Resources. Without 4heir consistent support, this j)lanning task coul* 
not have teen accomplished.^ 

• Throughout the*>roject, we benefited greatly from the fdeas, 
advice, apd encouragement provided by Dr. Howard Rosen and Ms. Diane * 
Ecfcards of the Off ite of Research and Development ,^ Employment and Trainin 
Administration, U. S. Department of Labor. 

A number ojF BSSft staff members participated in the Baltimore 
field work and contributed to this report. Chapter 1!^ is the Work of 
John Weidman and Neil Bomberg; the latter also wrote Chapter 111 and 
assljsted' in the preparation of Chapter V. Carol Greenhouse wrote 
Chapter IV. tq^ortant contributions also came f/om Efizafbeth^elburne- - 
and Gal I Rothberg. . 

Although at this time there are no definitive plans for implemen- 
tation^ It is'c^ji^hope that 'the proposed pro-am and research will be 
te$ted in a fiel^sett ing-* in f Baltimore or elsewhere— in the not-tcx>- 
dki;tan( future*. ^ 



. LMfre M* Sharp 
Ann Richardson 

Project Co-Directors 
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• ' CHAPTER I. S , •* * ' 

w • * - • • ^ . * 

• • ' IHTRPOUCTIOH 

.... • • ■ .- 

Durlns 1977^ The B^eau of Social Science i^escarch cr^ged in a 
v^ety of activities in drder to . la/ the groundwork for a. research an^ . 
dewpnstrat ion project designed to test the usefulness of a new approach 
for deairng with the oeeds of low-incooic high school dropouts. f\ 

The $tiiiiLiIus for the project came from^the observations and 
.Ideas of a niiid>er of persons (in the DepartmeiU of Labor and in 6SSR) 
who %#ere concerned not so much with dropout prevention ft topic to 
which Buch VeseardK 0\i experimentation has beeo deypted in the past 
30 years) but with the fate lof those youngsters who had l4ft the schools 
(or in some cases been expelled by f hem) ^ Most of thern are between the 
ages of 16 and 1 9/ Although quite a few younger students ^Iso stop. • 
attending school, in most jurisdictions it is illegal for them to do 
st> ^mJ the school systems have a responsibility to monitor thei^ 
attendance or approve alternative arrartjements for their schooling. 

Thf extent to which dropping out of .high school confers a 
distinct disadvantage on inner ciij^youths is a subject of some debate. 
There are those who feel that, of< balance, such youngsters are better off* 
if they stop attending classes from which they do no^^ benefit and in 
%rfilch they experience frustrations. Some eviderftc in the research litera-^ 

tyre supports this pdint of view. Others maintain that^ given the dfsmal 

* * ^ ' 

employment ffrospects for all yovths and especially for Inner city minoriti 

the incremMal bwefi-ts of high school completion are negligible dr non- 

existefe for this gr<^p. *lnso^r as one.can judge from available aggregat 

statistics, this does not seem^to be the case, although It \% true that 

high school graduatioh does not seem to benefit minority youngsters to * 

saaieextent that It does their con tempo rariiss who happen to be white. 

On balance, while dropout prevention should be a hi^ priori ty' social 

goaU it seeais neither realistic rtor desirable to aim for the eradlcati^ 

of tha dropOMt phenomenon. ^ 



-2-. 

There can ^e little dogbt , on the other hand, that the sitijation 

of young people who leave school prior to ^raduat ion is a part icularly 

vult^erdble one. Once they leave school, they are no longer , under the 
• # » 

su|>erv is ion— however perfunctory at times — of the school system and they 
'no longer have acee^ \o the formal and ^nforiffcal resources available to 
students su^h as counsel ing^- organized extracurricular act fvi ties, and 
career information conveyed through school -centred programs. •:^et, 
given, their young age and the paucity of home resources for many i% this 
group, thej'need for some systematic attention to their needs suggests 
Itself strongly. It is unlikely- th^t many of these youngster5 have the 
information or resource's to exj^Tore some Sf the construct! ve -altern^t ives 
to schooUng wh.ich are available in every cocrtnuf\,i ty . II is.^ven less 
' likely th^t they will obtain other types of gujjjj^ce and help which might 
rmprove their life choices, such as sex education or psychologl cal counsel 
Ing. JronicaJly, since no cofitnun+ty agency has a responsibility for 
dropoOt^' for whom school attendance is ng lohger compulsory, it is likely 
that their needs will bnly be attended to if they develop serious problems 
and come in contact with a pubTic health,* wel fare, *or criminal Justice 
agency, a si tuation *which ^earlier attention might -have obviated. 

t 

these were the concerns which prompted th^ concept ua I i zat ion 
of a continuous referjnal and support system. Some agency-public or 
private, integrated with, the school system or independent of it, staffed 
•by volunteers^^pr by, paid etnployees — was to be assigned a continuous 
/respons il^i I ity for an experimental group of dropouts. "Having' been 
a^sjgned^this formal responsibility, the agency would provitJe information 
and guidance on 'educat'i on, training and employment opportunities, as welK 
as more general forms of personal support. The program would attempt to 

4 

maTntain contact with each dropout until 'such tiine as s/he becomes .sel f- 
sufficient. 

In summary, 4he program is predicated on t/ie, hypotheses that 
(1) dropouts do not routinely receive, counsel ing ^nd refjerral services 
:e they leave^chool; (2) dropouts live in an environment where infor- 



Mtion and guidance about ^raini ng and employment opportunities aj^ 
.extreme}^ limited; and (3). syst'dmat ic and continuous attention to 
dropouts.' employment, education and training needs during late adolescence 



Mould enhaiice tt)i\r ^loyabi 1 ity »nd enable them to lead mere product ive 

adult live?. . . »^ 

Jt ,wa$ our goal to design a program oP' «Ms type for^ a major 

laetropol i tan area with a large dropout population, structuring it along * 

sound experimental lines <^at; permi ttecl «he evaluation of its effect- 

Iveness* However, many questions had to be answered before t+ie feasi- 

tlNlty^f field test^ir^g such a»B/ogcam could.be established, fn particular 

vere definltic!ns and records kept of dropouts,jn a .way which 
was compa^^tible with program and Research needs? 

• would a school system be interested in cooperating with this 
program, by making the names of drofjouts avai tablet 

s • were convnunity resources available to which a support and 
referral system coi/ld send youngsters in needs of various 
services, such as testing, fnedical services f vocat iona I 
training, etc.? ' ' ^ 

^ • was there a suitable^commnQi-ty agency .wi IJ ing and able to ^ 
^/ sponsor and staff the project and a likely candTdate fpr 

eventual takeover if the field test was *ef feet ive as shown by 

the evaluation? 

BSSR's preference was for a field«-test 'location within easy * 
commuting distance of Washington, *D. C, After prelimipaVy exp^Iorat ions 
in sevi^al jurisdictions, a decision was reached to center the planning 
effort;%k Baltimore, which has a large dropout population and a research* 
or ient«0|^school system which expressed great interest in the proposed 
fiield test. There were other attra'ct ions^n Baljinwre. ^ In par^ticular. 
The Mayor's Office of Han|>ower Resources (the prime sponsor for the CETA 
prbgram \p Baltimore) was actively involved in s^eraA alternative school 
programs for dropputs and seemed a logical candidate. to administer a 
support and referral system. 

4P April 1977;' 6$SR was averde^i a planning grant by the Employment 

and Trailing Administrat ion of the Department of Labor and began system- 

•tic plan«ifYg activities, which included a thorough literature review, 

an invect^bry of exist ing\>''o§ramat ic opportunities available to dropouts 

in 6altimore,/vand an investigation of existing referral systems. ""Iti 

addition,' we felt that it was essential to have from the outset some 

• • • •• 

fir$|t*hand data to learn more about the goels, interests and activity 
patterns of students who had 'dropped out of Baltimore schools, and about 
thfir subsequent contacts with local agencies. A small survey of dropouts 
MS conducted for this purpose during the summer of 1977* Finally, 



because the tentative structure of the proposed "program represcntat'ed a 
novel and unTested approach, ^e sought the vicw^ of a group of knowledge- 
able expert s--frpm- 9a Uimorc. and elsewhere— during # two-day meefjag held 
In Columbia, Marylaod on June U3 and 14, 1977. ' r . 

In this report ,,^.,each of thc$c act ivi t ies is destr ibcd i n greater 
detail. The .f i?5al chapter summarizes what we have l^ncd from t^csc 
activities ind'why we npN feel — perhaps more strongly than when this ♦ 
^oject was in itsr^ early, exploratory stage— that a ^program such as the 
phe we are proposing seen» eminently worth testing. The preliminary 
work we have done to date confi/-ms ©ne of the underlying hypotheses which 
prompted us to propose this projcd^ wh%^ cities 'nepd considerably 
larger resources than tliey have available to meet ;the nieds of an %ner 
city youngsters—more jobs, more t'raining slots^ more targeted vocational 
and remedial educat ion— equal ]y important is the provision of guidance 
and help in^ finding and us i/ig those resources which already exist. Dealing 
with bureaticracies and with fragmented service del ivery^systeras is difficult 
fbr most adults, and even more diflFicult for yoyngsters who have, had Ht^le 
or no experience a-long^thes'e lines.' 'Opportunities for personal counseling oi 
guidance or informat ion-gather ing are rare for dropouts their lives are 
frequently characterized by isolation and lack of adult contacts. Whether 
or not such opportunit ie# would result in -rneasurably rnore favora'bj^ 
long-Tun outcomes for this population remains to be csta^ished throligh 
research; th^t such oj^ortuni t ies do not now exist- was clearly established ' 
in, the planning 'phase. ^ 



• . . . ^ 
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- , ^ CHAPTER rr ^' . - 

; SCHOOL^bwilUT:^ SYNTH^SAS OF (lELEVANT R^EARCH 



*v While "there is a wealth of literature on secondary school dropout^, 

no conmon thread or |^rTceptual approach appears witt^ any frequency in t;^e ' 

research, ifie rompl^i ty of understanding fiitly the school d^&out' phen6m- 

enon is aptly descri bed in the conclusions of a very comprehensive review ^ 

of thf^ then-extent 1 i^erature 'onr the, topic , that \fds published a decade ago* 

by the National Education Association '>s Research Division: ^ * ^ 

Research on the subject of early school withdrawal--fts causes 
and Tts Consequences — is abundantr Results of research fre incon- 
cTuslve and^ften not comparable, because of the design and conduct 
* of the^study , -the population -^tudied,^ or the bnas of.^ the inves tigaftor 
, ^ (Varner, 1967: /^fc). ^ ' - ' ^ 

, The cojjtrlbut ions of sociologists^ educators; psychelogi sts, and Economists, ^ 

each with somewhat different tHeprA^cal perspectives and methodologies, add 

to. the breadth of the '1 it^rature and to otjr iinders^ancling ^ the dropout 

phenomenol^. H6(/^yer , this diversity qf approaches make5\synthesis of the 
existing, research very difficult. Hence", our primary • purpose in tfiis 
chapter is develop a systematic way of unc^ers^anding the 'dropout phenomenon. 

Because this literature review is or lented "tpwaril providing ihforma- 
tlon upon which to base project planoing and de<^e1opment, we sought to answer 
, the foll^ing qu^s\?bns: • - ' . . 

What are the special problems of'scKool dropouts that differ- 
entiate them from thei r xonteitiporari es? We af^ especi^ally interested in 
[. the consequences of dropping out for the adolescent in such areas as: (a) 
short- and Ibnger-^erm economic status (e«g., labor force participation,' <> 
imemp toymen t , poverty, upward mobility, egl.)* (^) access to educational and/ 
or job training opportunities (probab4>J i ty of ultimately completing high 
school and going on for m^e advanced^education, enrol Iment' tn vocational 
trailing programs, etc«)r (c) ^el inquent behavior; and (4) responsibility for 
dependents resulting from pregnancy -or paternj ty. in looking at data bear- 
ioig on these sorts of issues, we are partici^arly Interested .in identifying 
special, ikiMuIatlve deficits that may be at^ibutable to dropping out. 
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2, What arc some appropriate conceptual framework^, both for under* 
st^ndinj^ ttie dropout phenomenon , and foV planning programs aimed ^t coping 

- 'with the. special problems of dropouts? Because we are.^iot orienting our 
efforts* toward dropout prevent ron, but rather toward remedia^ij 
Special . proW ems dropouts present, we are intierested* in examining 
of dropout only insofar as they are relevant fpr, program planninc 

3. What are some of the other programs serving dropouts anTnow 
^. successful have they been? We>^re^ interested in assessing both the ^sults 

of other programs and the applicability for our own prograrr^ development 
N of features that have been proven effec|^'ve. We are also intere^teJ in 
examining the extent to which^ other programs take into, account current 
conceptual izat Ions of the (Iropout phenomenon, particularly those frameworks 
e'xpMcitly utilizing notions concern i ng- J^e mpbllization of community 
• resources in a" systematic, integrated fas^J/W1. ^ , 

Scope and Consequences ' 

In Addressing the first of our basic questions, we shall consider the 
scope ^and consequences of the dropouJt problem in terms of the proportions 
.of given youth age cohGrt members dropping out of school, the socio-demographi c 
characteristics of dropouts and their families, and the current and longer * 
term prosijects for the labpr force participation and employment of school 
dropouts. Sp t^a^'^e earn be consistent in our use ofHk^. Censos statistics, 
we define dropout as, an Individual who Is not enrolled in scKool and has"* ^ 
not, completed high school: We-fcre most interested* in youths between the 
ages gf sixteen and nineteen^ but we have Included statistics for fourteen- 
through twenty*- fpur-year-qHs, dep^endlng upon the age categorl^ used i« t+ie.. 
U.S. Census publication^ from which we obtained ^ur figures. " * 

Table I shows the school enfoTlment states of l6 to 24-year-old youths 
In 1975, by s\x and race. As can be seen from the fifth Column in this table, 
the percentage of dropouts amon^ 18 to 24-year-old blacks is rough Vy twice 
as high as among their whi te^counterparts . Within each racial grouPr^there 
1$ X\o appreciajLle^sex difference In dropout rates. Among the 1^ and 17-ycar- 
: olds, compulsory education laws apparently serve to keep most youths^f both 
races In ^school • . It should be noted, however, th^t dropping out does not 
foreclose entirely the posS|ibitity far an individual to eventually complete ^ 
high %chop\. Karwelt *( 1977) presents data from a nationaNsample of black 
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TABLE 1 

ENROLLHEMT STATUS OF 16 TO 2^ , YEAR-OLD YOUTHS IN* TME CIJU LIAM NONJNSTI TUTI ONAL POPULATION 
' BY AGE', SEX, RACE, AND SELECTED EDUCATIONAL CHARACTfRISTICS; OCTOBER 1,975*^ 



Population 
(In Thousahds) 



% EnroHeid In School 



Belovr Col lege 
Level 



In 

to] lege 



% Ntn Enrolled In Schopl 

— • ; * . 

Not 

l^igh School High ScHool 
Graduate -Graduate 



White 

Male . 

16- ir years 
18-19 years 

^ 20-2^ years 

Female 

• 16-17 years 
18-19 years 
20-24 years 
Black 

Hale 

16^17 yearf 
18*19 years . 

^ 20-2^ years . 

Female 

16-17 years , 
18-19- years . 
20-2'* yeirr 



3,569 


88.0 


3.0^ 


1.6 


7.3 




\ 1 .7 


3o,«4 


. 36.7 


13.7 


^ TAT 




26,5 


59-5 


13. *♦ 


3,^7'*' 




'♦.I 


' 2.9 


9.6 


3,512 


5.6 


37.9 


''0-.9 . 


15\6 


8,lln 


.6 


.17.9 


67.8 


; 13.7 


555. ^ 


V- 85.6 


2.6 


• 

2.1 


9.7 


^♦7^6 


. ^6,7 


23.2 


22.3 


27.7 


975 . 


y 2.2 


18.8 


51.0 


27.9 








f 

a 




582 


82,k 




3,8 


10.7 


553 


17.6 


27.6 


31.9 


23. 


▼^208 • 


.0.7 


18.^ 


- . 52.5 „ 





Source: U.S. Bureau of th»>Census, horrent Population Reports . Series P-20, No. 303, 
Enrollfflent-Social and "feconomlc Charac ter i s tics of S t ude'rt t s : Octpber, 1975" (Washin) 
Table 1. 



Ingtpn, D.C. 



"School 

; GPO, 1976), 



and white males betwcefr the ages of fourteen an^ *th?rtT( showing thai ^6 
percent of whites and/.ll percent of Macks who had not completed high school 
whep they*eiiter^ the la^r for^c lafer recclve^J mofe schooling, with most' 
ineirt>ers of koth groups completing high school or more, Trf^the return 
* rates arc roughly twice, as^Krgh.for white. males as for black rrtales agSJn 
suggests the dropo^Jt problem is considerably tnore troublesome for 

black than for white yout*hs* ^ . « t * 

Jab\^2^ also based on 1973 da4a^ shows the econc^Ic status of 
school dropouts' families, and is also broken Jown by r^ce and sex. It 
should be noticed that the age. range for this, table is 1h to 17 years of 
age, rather than 16 to 24 years of age, beceyse Census publications do 
not always'use the same age breakdowns. These data illustrate the' very 
s^tr iking relationship between iami ly i ncdme and school dropo44t rates. 
According to Table Zt to 17>-y^ar*-old btack school dropouts of both sexes 
come overwhelmingly J[65%) from the very poorest (annual income less than , 
$5,000) families. \r\ contrast, only 20 percent' of the white male youths 
•and 31 percent o^H^jp white femal^\youths who are school dropouts come from 
the very poorest* fami 1 ies. Aj the' high end of the family income spectrCim, 
however, whites^are considerably rtpre likely to be school dropouts .than 
blacks among this part4cular age ^^ort: forty percent of the white male 
and Z5 percent of^the white female dropouts'. come from families with Annual 
Incomes above $10,000. Comparable figures for black male and female drop- 
outs shown in Table 2 are 6 percent ^arxT 1 1 percent. These figures indicate 
Jthat, while school d^ropout among blacks occurs predominantly in poor families, 
among white. youths the prtienpmen^|X-4^s. substantial among mi/ddle and upper income 
famrles as well . 

As might also be expected^ there is an inverse relationship between 
another family soc ioeconony^ characteristic, education of family head, and 
s'^chool dropout. Among youths^l%to 2V-Vears-old who are school dropouts, 
62 percent of whites and 74 -percent of blacks were meipb^rs of famTlies in wfftch 
the head had les$ than a high, school educatTort flKS* Bl|reau of the Census, 

1976a: Table 11 y. . : ^ 

In sum, the data presented in the foregoing suggest strongly th*t 
dropouts carry with them ao 4iccumulat ion of ^efici ts*, including families 
In poverty and beaded by parents >^ith low educational attainment, minority 
Status, and- I/ck of appropriate educational tcredentials. Since t^ls mujtiple 
•Jeopardy can be expected to* have a' substantial intact oo dropouts^ labor ^ 
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•: . TABLE J. 

Amnuai family income of school diwpouts i^tjo 17 years old, 

BY RACE » AM) $EX: OCTOBER , 

• ^ " ■ - ■ ' ■ 



f Aniiual Family income 



* 


-Under 
5,000 . 

1 — 


■* 

'^5.fiOO to 
5399 


$10,000 to 
• - l't.999 


S1$,000 
and Over. 


. jot 
ReHrted ' 


Median 


White - 




4 
% 










Male 


20.3 


27.8 - 


20.6 , 


19.8. 


n.5 




Female 


31.3 • 


32.1 


15.9 


9.0 ' 


11.6 




Black 
Male 


65.2 


2it.6 , 




• \M ■ 




* 


•Female ^^-9 ^ 

All Families 
In U.S., 
1975b 


18.9 

1 


. 8.1 


2.7 


m 
J 


• 


White 


lO.i 


20.5 


22.7 






$1^,268 


Black; 
Other 


26.3 


IJ.l. 


20.2 


36.3 

V 




.8,321 

* 



•Source: U.S/ Bureau of the Cens-os». Current Population Reports , Series. 
P-20, Mo. 303, "School EnroJlment-5ocial aiW^ Economi c Charact^^ri sti cs of 
Students: October 1975" (Washington, D.C.: QPO, 1976), Tabic ]k. 

' b * f • ■ ' ' ' * ' 

Source: U.S. Boi^cau bf the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United 

States: 1976 . 97th Edition. (Washington, D.C.: GPO, 1976), Tables,No. 6^^ and 650 
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force experiences (latror force, participation, unemployment, and earninsfs), 

we shall turn to some data bearino'on these issues. . , 

Despite a decrease in the relative number of dropouts within the • 

population* over the past twenty years, changes in the demands of the labor 

■wrket for higft||^ucatiohaUand skills attainment have resulted in few%r * - 

einployment possibi } i t Tes for dropout^, and decreased the 1 i ke Hhood that ^ 

dropouls can find work. As Whitmore (1976:^^ points out, "participation • i' 

in the labor force is %LrDngJy 'related to yea^s of schooling completedt."^- * 

Furthermore, the employniefif prospects of dropouts are likely to decfine ♦ 

cv^n more: . ^ 

. The trend to a better educated^ labor ^orce Tikehy will tontri- / 
bute to a continued deterioration of job pr^^spesj^ for young pecrple * * 
who have' less then a'h?^ school education.' People who have not com- 
{>1eted high schodl are employed mostly in blue-col lar, "private house- 
hold, and farm occupations. Asta w'hale^ these foccupat ions ^re e>kpectetf 
to account for a Tlecrea^ijig share of the' total jobs that Isecome available 
In €he economy during the 197^-85 period.* Moreover, for the openings 
th^ do arise in these occupatiorvs , young people who do not have a high 
school education are likely tq face growing competition from the-i r peers ^ 
. v^io have more schooling (Carey, 1976:20). " * ; ^ 

In Table 3, we can see that unemployment rates 'of 16 to 2^-year-ol9 

high school graduates are considerably fowerthan those if dropouts. Notice, 



too, th^t overall unemployment rates are tw^^pe as high fbr minority youth 
as for/whi^e youth. It is also striking th^t^ the labor force participation 
r^tes of whites are much higher than those for blac;:ks. Presutnably, thjs 
Is an Indication that blacks have been so discouraged By their search for 
work that they hav^ stopped ^ooki ng. For women, course , labor force 
participation rates tend to be a function of remaining atr^home to care fof 
children. Ur^ployment rates are much higher for a.l 1 1^ jtd 19-year-old$ 
than for 20 to 2.^-year-olds arti about the same for all mefrppplltan areas, 
both Inside and outside central cities (U.S .'''bureau of the Census, 1975: 
Table 11; not ^shown in tabular form here). ' ' 

Further, while many high school s%wie^^ receive'an introduction 
to the world of work through par^t ime^^|^;^^ri ng tfe school year, »drop- 
outi are far l^ss likely to have such experiences. One set of . statistics 
(U.S. Department of Labor; 1960:7^) indicate that while 70 percent of all , 
high school graduates reported having work experience during their school 
years, only 39 percent of^all dropouts had similar wprk experiences. Thi^ 
suggests that there Is lnf:omplete s^ial integration of adolescent drop- 
Of»t% Into* both tht school and the employment contexts even before their 
peers v4)o will not become drt^oul\ have completed high school. 
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TABLE 3 

EMPLOYMENT OF THE CIVILIAN NONINSTITUTIOHAL POPUUTION 16 TO 2^4 YEARS OLD, 



ENROLLMENT. STATUS, .SEX AND RACE; OCTOBER 1976^ 

Not Enrolled in School- 



SAool 



High School Greduates 



Percent 
of 16-24 

Population Percent Percent In Percent 

in Labor Force Unemployed ^ Labor Force Unempioyed 



Dropouts 



Percent In Percent 
Labor Fo^ce iinemployed 



/ 

32.7 
2k. k 



.11.2 
' • 30.7 



95 A 
75.3 

86.1 
68.9 



8.9 

22.0 
21. D 



88.5 
hS.S 

73.6 
.37.7 



19.7 
26.9* 

31.5 
M4.6 



a ' ' 

Source: Ann McOougall Young, "Sttjdents, Graduates and Dropouts in the . Labor J^larket , OctoS^r, 1976." 

Special Labor Force Report 200 i U.S. Department .of . Labor, Bureau of Labor 5t8t ist ics (Washrngton, b.C. • GPO. 

1977), Tables B and K. e r 
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Despite higher unemployment rates among youthful ifropouts than 
.among their high school graduat^e counterparts, sot« cesiearchcrs have « 
found tha't employed dropouts, tend to have higher weekly earnings than 
employed high school graduat^es (Coombs 'and Cooley, f$6S; Bachman, et. al., 
I97I). These authors attribute this differential, largely to greater job 
sen I t^ for the eiT]f)loyed dropouts due to their longer period of employ- 
menu - However, these generalizations hold only for young workers in their 
late teens and early twenties, there is evidence indicating that, over 
8 working lifetime, those who fai-^^o cons>lete four years of high school 
, are subject to >substant ia 1 ly loC^er lifetime and annual incpmes ttjan those, 
who graduate from high school. For instance, estimated lifetiTtie expected 
income 'in 1972' for males from age I8 to death Who hdve one to three years 
of high school education was $38^,000, while the similar figure for male 
high school graduates was $^79,000, a 23 percent differential . Estimated 
lifetioip incomes canged from $280,000 for nelesJ^rfitb less than eig^t years 
of elonentary ^chool to $758,000 for rpales with four years oV more -of 
colUge (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1976b: Table No. •208). An even more** 
tellrng d^ffereruial is that the median annual income in 1975 for heads 
of households age 25 and older^wbo have completed fiigh school ($13^2S6) 
) was 38 percent higher than for he^ds of households who have completed pnly 



^ one to 'three ye^rs of high school ($9,582). Median 1975 annual Incomes ' * 
for maje household he^ds age 25 and older ranged from $5,518 for those 
with less than eiijht years of elementary school 'to 521,131 for those wlth^ 
five years or more of college (U.S* Bureau of the Census, 1977: Table 12)'. 
a ' Teenage chi Idbearing is an additional^ contingency that may ^e 
faced by dropouts. One ten-year longitudinal study (Hathaway, et al., 1969)^ 
suggested that girls who drop out of high school tended to have larger 
families, higher separation and divorce rates, and consTderably more ^ 
limited socja] mobility than girls who had graduated. Pregna>)cy, paternity 
and the^j][espons ibi 1 ity for offspring may prevent 'both complet ion of school 
and movement .into the l^bor force, as well as force the adolescent to 
^ shoulder full adult responsibi I i ties before hj or ^e is sufficiently 

Mture for them. If, one pregnancy follows another, these di f f icul t ies ' 
•re compounded further. Dropouts who have chlldrearing responsibilities 

^ « ' have the additional need for obtaining chi Idea re resources if they are to 
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enter the labor force (Furstertberg, 1976). In short, ; teenage childbearing 
compounds the already serious consequeffces^'of dropping out of school'. 

Finally, we should note the concer*^ for the burgeoning problems of 
vandalism, disturbances, thefts, and other sorts of crimc"^ occurrTi nq in 
schools (Wilson, 1976; Wolfgang/ 1976), as well as violence by youth 
' qanqs in major metropolitan areas {Miller, 1975)- The relationship 

betv^eeri dropput and delinquent behavior is far^from clear; one 
tant contemporary study suggests, for instance, th^ dropouts engage *in 
Ipss deUpquent be^yor after dropping out of school than while enroljed 

(Elliott and Vos^, ^^^). For the purposes of. this report, we arc more ' 

^ ' ' ' , »- « * 

concerned with the theoretical and conceptual underpinnings of the liters* 
ture dealing with the sociology ot juvenile delinquency than we arc with 
disentangling the complex relationships between dropout ^nd delinquent 
b^>avMor. 

In summary, the statistics presented in the foregbing illustrate 
• both the general socio-idemographic characteristics of school dropouts and 
thai r disadvantageous position in the labor market. Ht)t only arc dropouts 
presented with the short-tean prospect of rclatrvcly high unemployment, but 
their earnings and employment prospects over a Hfetimc are considerably 
poorer ^than those of contemporaries^ who complete high school. Our ' 
explorat Ion Hn this section al so, suggests that dropout^are more 
likely than school compTeteres xo have the cumulat ive'def icits of 
low income and minority family backgrounds, restricted access t^ 
the labor market, and early family responsibilities. All this 
poi^nts to a situation oT multiple problems to be faced by the dropout/ 
Lack of success {n one^^ocial sphere tends to, be accompanied by, similar 
shortcomings In other spheres. Consequently, we feel thav. it is ifn>era- 
tfve that programs designed for dropouts provide some mediating mechan- 
Is«s for helping the drxTpout to begin developing the capacity for more 
effective partrcfj»tion in probletnetic social Spheres. This might include, 
In addition to assistance In gaining and/or maintainin^-employment , 
obtaining child care, marital and personal counseling, and more general 
social support and encouragement. 

In the next section of this chapter, we shall develop a conceptual 
SclieaM for understanding the dropout phenomenon in terms of the social | 
. processes and Institutional straij^s Involved, so that %^ can Identify . 
problematic aspects of the dropout's linkages ro employment and other 
Ciolbifnity* ^t tings that might be important targets for program IntlCrvention. 
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A Conceptual Approach . 



We ROW turn to rcsearcf^dcal i ng more specifically with the socio- 
e«K)tloriBl and social strucKiral processes involved in dropping out so that 
Me can gain a more complete, conceptually focused, understanding of the 
dropout phenomenon. Our underlying assumption is th'at dropouts from 
school are likely^ to face strains in other organizational sett ings , they 
• encounter, particularly jobs, th"af"are~sTm1|lar to those that led them 
to leave school^, Hence, it is important that programs be designed to 
Include incchan isms for helping dropouts .to cope^ith the strains and diffi- 
culties they encounter In education/training, employment, and o^her 
settings. - *^ . . 

An illustration of the discontinuities in participation among - 
various social contexts '^experienced by the dropout is provided in the ^ 
followin^g characteristics identified by Cervantes (1965: 198-199) as 
^'commonly found among youth who are potential actua^l dropouts:** (a) 
school --poor grades and achievement levels, irregular attendance, ^|iavior 
problems, lack of participation in -extracurricular activities, and i^o- 
lotion from school peers; (b) family — unhappy family situation, low 
parental education, and few ties tcf nonproblem family units; and (c) 
peers — friends not approved by parents, friends not school oriented, 
and friends not age-mates. The conceptu^ thread common to each of the 
school, family, and peer systems for the dropout is lack of social inte- 
gration within each of these systems. * Social integration refers to the 
social ties, both within artd between groups, that contribute to members* 
attachment to- those groups and to members' willingness to conform to group 
norms and expectations.^ Social group is' an encompassing term that would 
Include sch^l, family, and peers,* as well as job and other community 
groups. In general, ^e more fully integrated the groups within a society, 
the more stable the social structure of that society. In terms of indivi- 
duaU, social integration suppyts the i r ^endeavor in the various settings 
'and activities comnK>n to daily life (Ourkheim, I95I: 208-216). 

In our v^ew, a major shortcoming of dropout research is its 
.ttmlted treatment of factors external to th^ school that may also be 
significant for understand {•ng the deviant behavior of students. While 
It Is true that Recent work (^Part|pd and HcOill,* 1976; Polk and 
Schafer^ 1972) has re-emphaslzed the contribution to student delinquency 
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ot sucK school -related factors as Umltecl studerft par; icipVt ion fn decision- 
making and large school size (both indirect Indicatdrs oV potentially low 
social integration of students into the' school envi ronment) , othfer studies ^ 
stress the importance of family factors (Cervantes, 1965; Walberg, I972; 
Duncan, 1965; Jensen, 1972), There is also a. growing literature about 
*the problems inVolve<j in the transition from school to work (Birg, ^1^72; 
Wolfbein* 1959; National Institute, of Educatiorr, 1977; 'Stern, 19^7; ^ \ 

Freeman- 1976) . Increasingly, thfngs learned in school are seen as only \ 
minimally applicable to tHe^de;nands of the workplace. 

We are suggesting the scheme shown In Figure 1 as Comprehensive 
way of conceptual ij:ingj^he dropout process that explicitly Incorporates 
notions of social integration wjtK^in and between settings. We owe a dA)t 
to the work of Tinto (1975) In that we use similar motions of social inte- 
'-^gratlon and goaf commitments. However, a major departure of our work is 
ftiat we are not booking at the educational institution 9s an encapsulated 
environment. Rather, we^adherc to the notloj) that the general dropout 
process Is depenflfent on the youth's integration In^ the conrnunjty social ^ 
M Structure, particularly the level of continuity among the demands, of the\ 
scfrool, family, and community contexts. Of crucial importance are the ^ 
holes occupied by yeuth> in all three general contexts, and the relation- 
ships between the youth and the significant others in those contexts. ^ • 
It is our assumption that the greater the youth's socr^l integra^'on into ' 
nondevlant social groups ana contexts '(both academic and commurJ^ty), and 
the more congruent the rewards of significant others within those soci 
.groups and contexts, the less likely the youth will be to exhibi deviant 
behavior (dropout and/or del 1 nquepcy) . ^ — ^ « 
" We are presentlng'this model for heuristic purposes, as a guide 
for ^>rogram development. We wish to emphasize that efforts to dAl with 
the consequences of school dropout, both for the individual and for the 
community, need to encompass more than one realm of adolescent activity, 
problems in school tend to be closely related to problems in family and 
community. By focusing upon social integration, we can see that failure 
to meet .normative expectations in school Is also likely to be related to 
failure to meet expectations in normatlvely similar community settings. 
In f^ft45ular, oif the job. In . fact, we might even "argue that fundamental 
differences in the' nomfiative expectations held by the family and by the 
schpot are likely to be reflated in strain in other c6mmu*Uy activities. 
HaiM^a,.we need to be cognizant of this complexity and build mechanisms Into 
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FIGURE 1 ' 

A CONCEPTUAL SCHEME FOR UNDERSTANDING ADOLESCENTS '"dROPOUP 
•FROM MAJOR SOCIAL SETTINGS 
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programs that are explicitly designed to handle problems of between- set ting 
social Integration, ^ ^ 

Illustrative of conceptually focused research pursuing this prob- 
lem of normative incongruity between social groups is a study by Reiss 
"^*^nd Rhodes (1^59). While th^y were concerned primarily w\ih educational 
settings, fheir approach .can be general ized^ to other community settings. 
These authors focused their interest on several questions derived from 
the wrk of Merton (1938, 1959),. Cohen (1959), and Cloward (1959):. 

K In general, what are the cultural expectations and goals -with 
respect to school ^attendance and educational achiey^ment in American 
sociHy? - . > 

2, Do truants and delinquents perceive the dominant nonns relating 
to ''going to schpol** and ^'getting an edt/cation*' in about the same way as 
conforming ardalescents in simi far status group positions? . 

3« Are truants and delinquents more likely than conforming adoles- 
cents to show constricted aspiration levels and^^to perceive thei r .parents 
as holding a similar constricted view? 

' Are truants and delinquents more likely than conforming adoles-* 
cents to wanyi^ quit schoql primarily in response to the coercive pre a 0< fcce s 
of tHe compulsory school attendance norms or because they wish to implement 
alternative comorming goals jn the society? ^ ^ * 

Their most revealing findings* are: (a) there is a cons.iderable variation of 
norms and goals according to group position, and* (b) there is a much stronger 
relationship between deviant behavior and the^ subject's perception of his 
mother's (or his own) aspirations than there' is between deviant behavior 
and the subject's assessment of either thb horm of education held' by the 
g^fheral population^ or. the value the subject ht*/hersejf places on schooling: 
c ' Another important conceptual formulation was developed by Elliott, 

ll. aK, (1966), when they focused on the most problemat ic category of drop- 
outs, cl^pable students. This formulation again in^porates the work of 
Cloward and Ohiin (I960) and Cohen (1959) on status 'deprivation (mi4d1e vs. 
low^r class) . These' authors describe a vicious circle in which *Sower class 
socialization does 'not produce school-oriented children. Consequently,^ 
b#img poorly prepared for the normative expectations of the school, lower 
cUs.s and mlnorlt/ chl Idren often fall to obtain status (primarily academij: 
siiccesi;^ but also esteem In the* school peer culture) in the formal hierarchy 
of th« school.- » * * 
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V ElUott, 4t. a1., (1966) found th4t -the capable student who drops 
out responds to status deprivation experi^enced primarily by lower class 
youth in the informal network of peer relationships and the academic* 
setting of the school system. The crucial point of this piete lies in the 
distinction^ made among various types of responses or adaptations to school 
failure. K students attribj^ difficuity to the existe^nc€^ of unjust qr 
arbitrary criteria, they tend to become delinquents . If they attribute 
their troubles to personal i nadequac ies / th^y will also tend to become a 
dropout (or Mertt>n*s retreat i st J • " The probability of explaining whether 
a student will drop out or become a delinquent depends, according to the 
authors, on differential association (Sutherland and Cressey, 197^), which 
emphasizes the processes of becoming deviant due to the learning process 
accompyBnying association wjtji others (deviant or not) in which*what is 
"^learned fs reinforced and internalized as an alternative mean to achieve 
^' cultural goals* 

^ fn tjielr culminating treatment of dropout, Elliott and Vpss (^97'*) 

/ely heavily oh Clo^yard and Ohiin's (I960) formulatijon whfch was develop^ 
• to explain the emergence, .maintenance and content of specific delinquent 
subcultures «(gangs) among lower class males, and contains the following 
four tmplictt dimensions: 

I* Aspi rati on-tnkport unity 'disjunction 

2. External attribution of blame^ - 

3t Alienation or normlessness * . ^ 

^jj^ ^. Access and exposure to delinc^uent groups * 
^ , Elliott and Voss (197'*) were, however, interested in the emtfVgence 

.of part iculari-ty^es of deviant behavior, namely, 'juveni le delinquency and 
. (high) school dropout. They were also attempting to accoJht for del in- 
quent behavior by youths (pf bc^h sexes and all social classes* Consequently, 
ftiese authors developed the folrCiwing modification of the foregoing dimen- 
*sions to guide their own empi rica I analyses: 

^ ). Individual's failure to achieve desired goals 

2^, intropuni tiveness,^or belief that the school is responsible 
for individuals' problems < 
3.. Social Isolation 
, , ' ' k. Exposure to dropout (Elliott and Voss, 197'*; 10) ' 

These four conceptual dimensions. a re related to three settings whith make 
up the ^ftSclal environment—and reallty-of the individual juvenile: the 
coiimni ty, the home, and the school. 
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According to EIHott an<r Vbs^ ( 197^: iSj^rei^ew of the litera- 

"^ure, between 50 and *7S percent of all dropouts have the Intellectual 

ability to graduate from hi^h school. 'Consequently, these authors argue, ^ 

conventional trai t^a^i^oaches to the stud^%f dropout are i.napp^-opr laie. 

•••Because they are, by definition, intellectually capable, it 
is not possible to identify the students who are likely to drop out 
through examination of scores on intelligence and reading tests, 
grades, or*other information available i(fi school records, Expfanation 
of these dropouts requires Sh analysts of t^ structure and. processes 
characteristic of . t^e schools in order, to identify sources of strata 
and tension' (El 1 iott and Voss, 197^: l6) . - ~ 

According -to Elliott and Voss (,197^: l8), Cloward and Oh 1 iii (I960) take'a 

major step, in^ejecting Merton's (1938) implicit assumptfoo that all youth 

would aspire to the same success goals. A modi ficat ion i s n^Vssary because 

the aspiJ^tflJn-opportun-.i ty disjunction can lead (or create gress^e) toward 

deviance not only when there is an objective (socjaf class) dts>u»ction 

but also when a subjective disjunct ion is perxeived. This formulation ^jas' 

the following two advantages: (a) it expljrin better the selective 

occurrence of deviance (delinquehcy and dr^opout) within (lower) sociat 

class, and (b^ it can account for the ^neral distribution of delinquency 

(and dropout) In the entire societal class structure. Thus, middle cla^ 

Juveniles m3^ perceive a disjunction even if, objectively, thelroppor- ' ^ 

^unities are greater than those of the loner class. ' * 

As is the case for juvenile delinquency, dropout may also be viewed 

aS' generated by failuf^to achieve desired goals. ^ 

•••dropout is precipitated by aspiration-opportunity disjunctions. 
Again;, the relevant goals.lhay be either long-range educational economic 
goals, formal academic goals, peer culture goals, or acceptance within 
the family*. While failure to achieve aity of these goals-'may 'be'con- 
ducive to dropou^t, we hypothesi ze ttiat dropour is primarily a response 
to^school failure, S^pecif ical I t is failure to achieve the goals 
^ of the youth cuHure, rather, than academic goals, Ch^t ffl6tivates most ^' 
capable dropouts to leave school (Elliott and Voss, « 1974: 27),' 

^kin other words, it Is nat^fHilure in academic achievement alone, 

but any failure wi^in the school system which may precipitate ^ voluntary 

retreatist act, a position, supported especiafiy by Lichter, et: al. (I962) 

•n^ Cervantes (1965). * " . 

Another sfiaitarlty between juvenile delinquency and dropout is 

that both are perceived by Elliott md Voss as jgroup-supported .phenomena 

In that as students become isolated from the main stream peer enyi ronme^tr^ 

thay associate with dropouts "ior delinquents) or find family support for 

^9 ^ . 



.leaving ( tndrfference, or lac^c af encouragement for stay ing^Jj^ -school / 

However, contrary to the generaV assumption that dropout increases juvenile 

delinquency, .thesp authori state: _ - 

If it Is tlie s^ho9l^ that genj^rates the greatest strain on ' 
adolescents, then the motivat ional stinkilus for delinquency should 
/be reduced once youth are otjt of school and free from its compcti"tive 
pressures* This inferlence 1s at odds with the prevailing view that 
dropout increases tHc li-kelihood of delinquent behavior^ {Elliott and 
Voss, 197^%35). \ 

Jn completing th^ir conceptual framework; the authors ar^gue that- 
two aspects of student >a.Uenart ^on are. important precipltants of dro^put: 
social isola^ixm and^iK>nnlessnes5. " ^ ' ^ 

Using the school, rather than the indivfUual dropouts, as the 
samplTng unit, eight schoolsin two metropolitan areas were selected for 
ftudy by Elliott and' Voss. The'study followed the student population as 
it entered the ninth grade in 1963 wit>i additional annual observations 
until the cohort graduated iji 1967.^ Data %wre gathered over five separate 
perio4? covering annual sthool attendance and graduation. 

The findings derived from this study can be si^nmarlzed j^s follows: 

The strongest predictors of dropout are. academic failure, school 
' normlessness and social isolation, exposure to dropout in the home, 
and ^ommittaent to' peers;, there are no significant sex differences. 
\ ; The*fact *th^t expps^jVe tp dropout Tn the home and commitment to school 
» peers a.^e both predictive of dr€4>out Is not inconsistent, as^ associa- 
tion* i^th jwen?i1es who dropped put of school is also predictive of 
dro^ut . Th^ data do npt support the contention thMt dropout is precip- 
itated by problems iijjrtie home. Rather', the major \«stigating^forccs 
In.^opout'are to be found in'academic failure and^ienation from the 
school.^ JExposUr^-t9 dropout, wheftier it occurs in^ the school or home, 
Is ^Qo^erallV conduciv^ to dropout (Elliott and^Voss, 197^: ;f05) . 

These authors ^tso find>that the lower the social class of the yyout^, 
the greater I ikeliho^* of .his/her social isolation in'school. / 

These f Indin^s, agree^ even though tBe^ are^based on a differe/it 
approacfi, with the concerns expressed by Bachman, et. aK (T971: 169-183) 
aboijt efforts to deal with the ^^ropoet problem that only serve to aggravate 
youths* pfoblems, rather than altevlating them. Among their recommendations 
wei'e the^.foT lowing: (^)' because dropping out* is a symptom of larger prob- 
la«s. Intervention In the student^s life should be^jnade at a point when 
social, ecofiomic and famijy inf IUei»ces can be overcome (and this inter- 
vmtftm should be significant); and (2)* b^caxise of chaoges in the labor * ^ 



Mrkat and .the (ncreaiing' Importance of conti^nujng education which prov!<f4^s 



• fOurte for retraining for new ancf JtMvelopt ng jobs, school systems should 

develop attern^tives to the traditional twelve years of schooling. 

♦ t • 

.Proqratnmatic Approaches for Dealing. With The^^opout Problem 

J • In thTs' section of the paper, v#e presc^nt a general pverview of th^ 

range %f avai lable -progr^s for youths tKSt are funded by the federal 
government, alpng with some of the evaluation literature that has resulted 
froM studies of these programs, v/e also assess some of these programs' 
strengths and* weaknesses ^ n terms of the general conceptual ^scheme deve4^ 
oped In, the preceding section. Soine more closely school -related programs 
are then discussed as examples of programs inhere greater attention is paid 
to the problems^of*^!^ youth's social integration into both Employment 
and school sett ings and 1 inkages among family, school, and community social 
structures. We concJude with so(ne recommendations for . the desi gn of 
programs focusing on the educational and employment problems of. youths, 
c Hany cijrrently opera't ing ^outh programs do not f6cus solely on. 

* dropouts, but a r* concerned with the more ^neral catjp^ory of disadvantaged' 
.youths.. As evidenced in the types^f p|?6grams available*, the term disr 
advantaged encompasses such eJements« underski 1 led, undereducated, low 
Income, cultural 1y different, physically handicapped, and un- or undec- 
eaf^oy4^* With respect to publicly funded research and development con- 
cerning dropouts and, disadvanta^ youths, there has been activity \fr two 
general, spheres. The first includes ^11-scale projects which are either 
experimental in nature" or are involved in research efforts to explain the 
dropout phenomenon^. The second is larger-scale project development to ser- 
vice disadvantaged youths, and has been lubject to considerable study and 

. evaluation. These projects are generally oriented toward iwnpower or 
educational deve)c^>ment of th^ dropbut or disadvantaged youth, utilizing 
a variety of support services such as counseling, day care, and medical and 
flfian^lal assistance, «i^n such aid Is thought to be necessary. The 
orjantatfon of t^ese manfK>wer^d educational development p^ojecu reflects^ 
the basic assumptions held by policy tokars^and planners that adequate 
education Is ah imptfrtMt component of basR skills development end social- 

**tietloq, and that envelopment of skills needed by the/4xi sting labo/ market 
will e^nce employMnt and earning capabllltiiBS^/n'hese projects are 
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inetnt to Improve job skills, and provide thc^opportunl ty for many yjouths 
to escape the **cycle of poverty.** In addition, evaluators are involved 
in the\assessment of such projects to determine both the merits of exist- 
tng projects and their ef^ctiveness in serving this segmefit of the 
popu1ath>n« o • 

Among the. numerous federajly funded programs to aid dropouts and 
disadvantaged youths, some of l^e more widely discussed include: (a) Job 
Corps which is funded by the Employment and Training Administration and 
services low-incf^me men and woften betweef^ the ages of 16 and 21 who are 
in need of* training, education or counsel ing Jn order to find, meaningful 
w>rk; (b) Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) and Youth 
Enploymeru and Oemonstratian Pi'ojects Act (YEOPA) of ^pp^ wt}ich is funded 
by the Employment and Training Administration and provides funds to the 
States to establish job training and counseling programs for unernploy^d^ 
youths; (c) the Yo»th Conservation Corps, funded by th^ Forest Service, which 
provides training and experience in conservation activi ties to youths 
^es 15 through 18; (d) Work-Study Prograns which are furyJed by the Office of 
Education, and provide part-time en^loyment to youths in vocational education 
programs as an incentive to remajji^ji— school ; (e) neighborhood Youth Corps 

. (HYC) %4iich is funded by the Employment and Training Administration .to 

* » . » • 

provide dropouts and potent ia l^^dropouts nith work experience within the 
local community; (f) the Wbrk Incentive Program (WIN), which sometimes 
provides training and suppoirt to AFOC recipients who are no longer enrol ledN^ 
In school; (g) Youth Opportunity Centers (YOC) , which provide public service 
enploysent to youths 16 to 21 years of a^r entering t^ie labor force; and 
(h)^ Community Action Program^ (CAS) , which^providc money for locally basec^ 
•conmunify action such as training, en^)loyment, recreation and youth develop- 
nent projects (Office of Management and Budget, 1976;* Bureau of national 
Affairs, Inc., 1977; National League of Cities and U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, 1977). > . . . - 

Debate continues on* the merils of thes^ef forts, in part because 
they hav^ neither resulted in mass reductions ^of unemployment among youths, 
nor resulted in dramatic changes in their economic ^atus^ Proponents of - 
existfff^projects, hoi^ver, generally argue ^ that youths are in need of 
career-oriented services and that programs bejng developed ai the federal 
level of government are delivering important services to the youth 
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population, Advocated Is expansion of existing youth services which provi 
coiBpensatory education (to ovarcoroe environmentally dnd culturally derived 
defiRts) and career and job development. Nariand (197^) t HacMichael ^ 
^971Jl an4 Ganshou^, recogn fling that many low^ncome yoUl^^do not reteive 
adequate care^^ and occupational guidance, argue for career develop 
which is related to student abilities. Kotz ( 1 967)' recommends that voca- 
tional educators should redefine their goa1$ contiguously based upon chanj 
whlcf^ occur in the labor market, and Beclcer (1972) and S tromsdorfei^ ( 1*973) 
cautiiovreducators *not to lose sight of the benefits of on-the-job traintog 
and "work- study ^programs. 

Cain (1967), Boru^tv ( I97O) , and Somers and'Stromsdorfer (1972) 
defRonstrate that Job' Corps participants consistently, received higher 
salaries than nonpartici pants who were employed in the same type of work. 
MacNamee (1968) states that the re^on for the success of Job Corps is, \f\ 
parpf the>support and encouragement trainees receive from the staff, and 
Goldberg (1977) shows that noneconomic/^nef i ts do occur from youths' 
particioation in Jiob Corps. Egloff (1970) shows Xh^t the Neighborhood 
'outh Corps has been beneficial to large numbers 6f youths, providing them 
with work experience and career direction. And Richardson and Dunning 
('97?) show that WIN provided benefits to participanrs through on-the- 
job training and' job sponsorship by increasing the likelihood of immdil i <^ 
enf^ into the labor force, and immedia*te employment. L^^term benefits 
due to OJT continued to be evident. [ 

Ot'hers, however, argue* that the benefits wh were to be reaJized 
from youth prqNgrams have not filtered down to thos^ who were the intended- 
recipients. Fechter (197^) states that v^ile programs like Neighborhood 
Youth Corps improve conditions among disadvantaged youths in the short run 
no long ttrm benefits have yet been evidenced, and (/alther.and Hagnussen 
(1967) point out that when NYC programs include large pumbers of dropouts 
in their programs a lower job placement an<^tralning success rat^ is 
*achl*eved due to dropouts' lack of motivation and underachievement; 
SiMllarly, Woltman and Wat ton (1969) state that while Job Corps training 
has resulted in . improved job possibilities and earnings for^ some youths, / 
the great majority who participated have not faired better economically. 
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While most of the^ programs oriented toward manpo^i^ development 
provided -employment opportunities over the short run for eligible/youths,'^' 



a coamon shortcoming seqp to be that longer term employment p^spects 
for par|icipa,ttng youths ^bainj^d relatively unfavorable. One of the 
Ttojor reasons' for the rather bleak long-term employme/it prospect^^f 
program part icifiants was the absence of strong system linkages between 
h^Wf community, and school settings. Jobs in the community tended to 
be limited in' terms of advancement potentiai and career development , and 
little effort V^s^made to assist the youth^ in tshese programs with problems 
of re-lntegr^t iofK i nto new job and school^ si tuat ions. In short, these 
^yu>graais tended tot^ very limited in their emphasis on developing self- 
siiFficiency among participants, so that the youths involved could move 
inobpendent ly into the \abor market, obtain hecessary additional skills 
for job advancement, and develop new patterns of integration into the 
•social structure pf tbe community. 

-Rlvlln ( 1968) argues that even if vocational and carecr^^d^yelopj- 
t were to pr^ve effective in reducing the nwnbcrs of unskilled laborers, 



considerable attention would have to be paid to optimi^ levels of train- 
ing, the location c^f training; and the equi^b'le allocation of costs. She 
conctudes that where inadequate demand for labor is the ctesative .factor 
of unenifjloyment , offering vocational or career develjopment would do little 
to abate, the lack of demand fo r ski 1 Ifed ^^rkers/ Finally, Grasso and Shea 
(1972) demonstrate that vocational education provides no Immediate labor 
market advantages (as evidenced by similar earnings among vocational edu- 
^cation and nonvocat ion^l educatrHh students.) 

UlthlR the framework established by these larger, on^ing, federal 1^ 
funded effqrts, researchers are now involved in s(naller and often .i^nova- 
' tive projects to try to service the needs ^disadvantaged youth. The 
Pittsburgh Technical Institute has developed a (yogram to train, counsel, 
and develop jot)s in technical careers for ^employed youths (Nester, 1971)^ 
/and the State of Florida (Davis, 1976) l.s sponsoring work-study programs 
to provide career- related employment to potential dropouts. KARC (Lewis, 

1976) conducted a progrM to' aid young poor, unemployed bjack ^* 
yjKii %#ho had not compJeted high schpol by developing their knowledge of 
the world of %#ork and career development by. utilizing peer group counseling 
and aides who acted as intermediaries apd advocates for the women in the 
ilty. ^ ' 
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Sensitivity to the. need for strOhger betwee^-sett ing linkages 
fffr youths is evident in several programs, all with a sgbstantial formal 
educational component and designed to provide a broad base of, support 
that can facilitate greater integration of the partfcipant youths into 
family, school, 'and community settings. Owe such progcamyCETA Opct-ation 
25, current l>t ongoing in Chicago Heights , |<1 1 inoi s ' Bleo^High School, is 
serving dropouts between the ages of 17 and 2l. Thc^program, described in 
the October, 1977 issue yof^the American Vocational Education Association 
Journal, combines: classroom study with job training and ^experience. . It 
' also prov*1des support services through a full-time job coach and a half- 
-time c6uns*?6r who assist program mefl|2j^ in defining job goals, skiIVs 
'development, and se^f-asses^ments of Interests and abilities. Though 
the program lasts*only a year for each participant, nearly two-thirds of 
the partic^nts appear to be achieving the program's objectives. 

Kassimo and Shore { 1963) , operating under the assun^tion that 
Individual identity Is formed during adolescence, designed a program 
Involving intensive psychological /intervention in the life of the drop- 
out. These authors concentrated Keir efforts on a small number of indi- * 
viduals (10 dropouts in the treatment group receiving services, 10 dro^r 
outs In the contVol group recurving no services). Hassimp and Shore felt 
that dropouts had low self-esteem, and that changes in their egos would 
llrecipitate changes in their life styles. Ho**ever', they also recognized 
that psychological development was not the only problem dropouts face'd: 
dropouts generaJ-iy could not find w^4c due to a lack of skills^ and were 
not able to get social services generally available to the population 
due ^o social stigmatiz^tion. Thus, they established a program where a 
, counsel opac ted both as the dropout's therapist and sporifor withinVthe ^ 

comaunity. 

In order to capture the dropout at the crisis point, school official 
iMaedlately notlfie<J counselors o* an individual's dropping out of school. 
Shortly thereafter, the counselor made contact with the dropout; when his 
cdnfldence h«6 beea gained, the intervention process begani Immediately^ 
results becane evident^ Three dropouts . returned. to schopl and within a 
tan Month period none had gotten into trouble with police* In contrast, 
the untreated group did show deteriortatlon: inability to find worlk, involve 
It with the police, and uneapl#yMnt. . ^ 
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^ A unique facet of this program was the author^s ability to conduct 
systeMt Ic' f o1 low-^ps of all twenty individuals at "one-, five-, and ten- 
year Intervals (Shore arrd Mass I mo, ^19667 1969, '1973)., These follow-ups. * 
of program participants showed that the n^nC^rs of the treatment' group were 
doing consistently better {han the control group members in t^rms of j 
arrest records (few, if any), career (stable employment situations), and 
family (intact and flourishing). / . . 

One problem with the rtfScarch done by*f\assimo and Shore is that they 
do not Indicate clearly what they perceive to be the more important contribut- 
ing ^factors to the success ^of their program—psychological counseling, job 
development, or some combination of the two. Assessments of the'HARC program, 
Mentioned earlier (Lewis, et. al., 1976), suggest, that Job development is the 

>re Important factor. Another prob)em with HARC, Hasslmo and Shore, and 
other similar programs is that they are sta^-lntensi ve. This' sort of program 
Is too expensive for widespread implementation because it-requires a very low 
ratio of highly skilled, high salaried professionals to progi^am participants. 

Both the Home-School Contact Program (Erickson, et. al., 1971 • 
.1972) and th^ Passaic Plan (Kvaraceus, 19^3) were designed to provide mech- 
anisais for identifying problem students (dropouts and delinquents, "in 
particular) In school and touse'either paraprofessional community > 
people (Home-School Contact) (5^an agency referral system (Passaic Plan) 
for working together witft parents and the probltMn youths in effectively 
dealing with the presenting problens. The Passaic Plan, in particular, was 
quite hlg()ly organized with respect to coordination of various community 
^ agenctcSs in their" service to youths. Unfortunately,' neither of these 
school-oriented programs paid much attention to^.the problems of youth 
eav>loyment. They also seemed to be oriepzed to^serving interests 
of the schools with respect particularly to the^^roaintenance of order and 
^ the aiinimizing of disruptive bef^avior in school, rather than with advocacy 
of any sort on behalf, of the yquths involved when school*^nerated tensions 
night have been primarily responsible for the yeung person's problems. 

Given ^hese shortcomings of existing programs, we would recommend 
that the following sorts of considerations be incorporated into thedesign 
I and fnplementat ton of programs aimed at improving the longer term prospects 
of disad%|intaged youths In the labor market. Ffrst, programs should be 
daslgned to include strong linkages among family, school, and employment 
satttogy of youths. If, at h^ve, asserted, ^m&Jor problem faced by 



school dropouts 1$ poor social integral ion Jtnfb various social settings 
•nd.a IJmt ted kndyr ledge of required performances* wi thin such settiisgs,^ 
tt ^^aems highly desirable to build programs which include some sorts Of 
support and yo^th advocacy services so that p^ftici pants, can learn bbth 
to model appropriate integrative behavior and^xpand their, own personal 
kno%irledge of setting e^^Qtations a«\d opportunities. 

Second, every effort should be made to minirair^ interference from 
vested interests in the school and employment settings inhabited by prob- 
lem youths. Of foremost concern should be the integrative problems of the 
individual program participants, not of the school or the workplace* We 
recognize that^social oi^niz£^tions have routines that arc not 'easily dfs- 
rupted. However, we also see a need for a youth advocacy system that could' 
both stimulate adaptations by the school and Employment sectors to the 
needs and pecsonal styles of youths from .disadvantaged backgrounds an^help 
Individual youths to make Informed choice^ about their employment potentials 
and the most appropriate settings in which they might- real ize those 
potentfals. Wit^ respect to educational settings, the youth advocacy approach 
would Involve helping youths to identify alternatives to traditional 
schools such as streft academies, evening classes, or work-study programs 
whifih might be moxjg conducive to school con^letion and skill acquisition. 

in Chapter VI I » we shall outline in more detail the general 
structure of a program for adplescent school dropouts that is designed to 
incorporate, the foregoing considerations. 




CHAPTER m . 
PUBLIC SCHOOL RESOURCES FOR DROPOUTS IN BALTIMORE . 

- ^ Th« City of Baltimore, like many other established urban center^., . 

has experienced urban decay, the exodus of l the middle class ^to outlying 
^ suburban areas,* the Influx of poorer minority groups, the Joss of commercial 

development, a shTinKing tax base, and I^reased fiscal costs. However, 
'^ov^r the past decade Baltimore has also experienced remarkable growth. 

Under the dlrectlon^of an activist City government, federal, state, city 

0 - — 

and private funds have^ been effectively utilized to foster redevelopment, 
urban home%tc^lng, and socfal service programs to meet the service needs 
of the population. The HayorVs Office of Manpower Resource^,* the Urban 
Services Agency, and {he City school system are among the public and 
private groups wftlch have souglit to Improve the qualjLty of life for 
Baltimore's inner city residents. Baltimore is, therefore, a city in 
i4)ich the processes of urban decay and urban growth are operating 
simultaneously. 

The Baltimore City school system has experienced increased 
demands to provide services to meet the special needs ^f itylow^lncome ^ 
students, atid In response* to these deinands has developed a wide range 
^f programs aimed at disadvantaged youth^ The "purpose of these proqrams 
has been to provide dropout-prone yftuths with the kinds of services 
necessary for skills development, academic success, and career decision- 
miking. However, at the same time, the Baltl^re Qity schools are 
confronted with 1imftedx<KSOu>'<^«s which naturaJly affect the qualrty 
and quantity of services provided. 

In part, ^|||^probIems of the Baltimore Clt^ school system are 
a function of Its size. It Is the eighth la^st school system in 



the country, and serves approximately 166, OOaWtudents each year, 
of wfilch about US.OOo'lttend Middle {Uh and 8^ 
(7th. 8th, and 9th gr#des) High Schoo^and 33^ 
High Schools. The school system 
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•nd special programs for dropout-prone^students and dropout's. And 
• n these services must, be provided w^hin a Itnited budget.' . 

The problems which the BaltJmt^re City schools face are not, 
however, unique to RaUlmore. They are the problems, of most large urb&n 
school districts: limited fiscal resources, the presence of programs 
which are temporarily funded by the Federal goverrirtent and which'will 
require city or state fHjiding when federal funds are noMonger avail- 
•b\e, efW Increased demands 6n the part of teachers and staff for 
hl^er salaries. However.Na^ditional ppbl«ns do plague, the City's 
schools: ethnic and reel aj^ssgrfigaft i on within the City has'resulted in 
segregation w I thJn the schools; desegregation afctlvlties (e.g.", bussing) 
have resulted in increased racial tens.lons. (Data from a small survey 
of^ropouts which we conducted in Baltlmoi*e indicate that among whites,, 
and especially whi>e females, one of the major reasons for leaving school 
If .recent desegregatlon^fforts by the schopl system.) In many respects, 

• these very problems have contributed to one of Baltimore's more serious 
education problems a high dropout rate-^nd has led the Baltimore City 
schools to develop special programs to aid those students who leave ^ 
school prior to graduation. '^^.^.--^^ 

• Administrative Structure ' . 

The Baltimore City schools operate under the direction of the 
Mayor's Office. Below tt)p Mayor is a vertical admjnistrative structure 
which Includes the Board of Commissioners (the main poVicymaking body), 
the Superintendent of Public Instruct^lon, the Deputy Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, the DeptUy Superintendent for Executive Matters, 
regional superintendents, and principals. t 
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^During the academi^'yeaPl 976-77- the Baltimore City school, per 'pupl I 
expenditures were $1,^72 based on Averege Dally Membership (ADM) or enrol 1- 
■entfiis co«par*J with the National estimated average of $I,'t75 j(AOM) , 
(Source: National Centlsr for Educational Statistics, "Preriminary Data 
for Fall Report on Per Pupil School Expenditures," 1977.)' 

though In recent years the trend has been-to-makr the schools 
a p«rt of the local Jurlsdl/Ct^fV'* ex«cutiVe office^ the majority of 
^hooU. rjMBsIn f'hdep^Wdent of a»5s,executlve. Only 8.5 percent are cfepen- 
dwit sphobi districts' or are In some^y. connected with the local executive, 
though within the State- of Mary land all 33 school "districts are In some 
l«y tied to either the city or county executive^ (Source: U.S. Bureau 
of the Ce«sus, Census of Govertnaents, 1972, Sove r nmen t ' 0 r gan I za t i on . 
Table 2 (Vashington, O.C.: U*S. Govarniient Printing Office, 11^2) J 



Each regional headquarters consists of a regional superintendent, 
administrative assistant^ Support personnel and specialists in'the 
folloMfng areas: management » planning, instruction and staff develop- 
ment, community and sttident* af fal rs and pupil services. The regional y 
superintendents (of which there are eight) have direct administrative 
responsibility for the students, teachers, schools and communities within 
their jurlsrdlctlons, i^er the decentralized system wh icft 6a It imore 
adopted In 1972. One objective of this administrative structure is to 
J^crease parental Involvement In the decisionmaking processes which affect 
tl^ schools, to separate^ administrative and educational functions, and 
to reorganize the educational structure to Include pre-klndergarten and 
adult education In addition to a traditional klndergarten'through high 
school^u r r 1 cu 1 urn. 

m n \ , * 

The Dropout Problem 

Ntwter. of Dropouts ' — ^ 

The large ndhiber of students who do not complete their education 
In the Baltimore City school system is documented 'in Table 4, which indi- 
cates that 13 percent of senior high schopl studen t$ who were enrolled- 
In the Baltimore City schjools from September I976 through March 1S?77 
left school pr\oT to complet^ion of the twelfth grade; four percent of 
the students enrolled In junior high schools during the same period 
dropped out. While these figurejs a^e a fair estimate of the^dropout 
population and rate, they'may not be accurate due to reporting charac- 
teristics of the Baltimore schooi system which are d'iscussed below. 
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TABLE k 



ENROLLMENTS^ DROPOUTS AND DROPOUT IwTES, 
.fc BY SEX AND RACE , 

• ^ (September, 1976-March, 1977) 



All 



White 



Nonwhi te 







« Hales 


Females ■ 


Hales 


Females 


Junior HlgH 
•EnFo^ed' 
Dropped out 
Dropoin rate * 


'♦3,591 
1,957 


Nip 

> 

5,'^9'» 
^♦33 

. 8 


.^♦,830 
30-1 
6 


17. 1^*9 
.761 
k 


16J18 
^ 462 
3 


Senior High 
Enndl led 
Dropped out 
Dropout rate 


• 

31,717 
3,973 
13 • 


^♦,313 
554 
13 


3,911 
506 
13 


' 10,539 
■l,i»95 

■ \k 


12,954 
lj.418 
11 
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There are very few differences by sex and race In the dropout 
rate, tHough Junior high school whites are slightly more likely than thej — 
average to drop out and' nonwhi te females seem to be least likely to 
drop out. » . ^ ♦ ^ 
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rffnitlonal Problems \^ » • , . , 

4 

'A word of catitlon about tWs^ data Is required. It is ultlma-tely/ 
rather difficult to be certalVi of ju5t who arre dropouts. Like other 
, school systems, Baltimore CI ty schools find It difficult, to establish 
a clear-cut dropout category. In part because the dropout phenomenon 
Its^f is not amenable to neat categorization. In the Baltimore record- 
^keeping syst^, dropouts are grouped Into four categories: 16 years of 
or older and , not otherwise categorized, left school to get married. 
snUjj^ the military^ and whereabouts unknown. Table 5 provides a 
*96neWl picture of the proportion of students wh# left school early In 
each withdrawal category. 
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: TABLE 5 

BAUTIMORE CITY SCHOOL DROPOUT POPULATION FOR ACADEMIC YEAR 
^ THROUGH 3/31/77 BY CATEGORY 



(In percentages) 











Junior High 


*• , Senior High 


Sixteen years and older ^ 


79 


90 


Entered the ml litany 


<I 


2 


Left ^school to get married , 


I 


»<i ' 


Whereabouts unknown. 


20 .j| 


1-^ L- 


Total d 
^Ji ' — 


100 


'-^ L 



It is fair to assume that the last group in Table 5 includes many 1ndi* 
viduals whose school records have been lost, who are attending class i/i a 
Baltjmore school other than the ^poe to which they are assigned, and 
who hi^ transferred to anothe^chool district from which the system* 

I has nqt received a requesr for transcripts. This category may also 
.include students below the age of 16, who are unable to leave school 
officially, birt^re truant; such students often have, \n fact, dropped 
out birt cannot be Hsted In qne of the otter categories unti'^l their l6th 
Birthday. The first category Is by far the largest one, of course,, but 
It can be argued that It actuary understates the number of dropouts. ^ 
One factor in the probable un4erc^nt is that Baltimore City schools 

' allow the prlncipa^jjp designate the status of a-student. The principal 
usually Wril list students as enrolled until official notification lo 
the contrary is received frofn the stgdertts, the students* parents, or the 
school system. 

* In addition, some students who do not retufn from their sunnier 
vacations are not accounted for In any of these categories. Instead, 
they aVe flHfluded In a g'roGp called*€rade 50, and are not added to one 
of thjse-^r catiSgOrles untll the etid of thej^hool year when a final 
irollment count Is made. 
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3. « 

Services and Programs for Drot>outs and Dropout-Prone Students 

In thm Ralf ifiw^rA Cltxi C^Krwsle ^^^^^^^^ 



In the Baltimore City Schools 

* * T . 

f 

The presence of a large dropout population, and interiest on :thc^ 
part of the school administration in reducing the incidence of early 
wit^ra^l has led to the development of a variety of programs to meet 
the needs of many types of disadvantaged youth* • ' 

For ooe thing, dropouts may be re-admitted to regular school, 
provided- they^ply whi le they are within the normal school. age range. It 
■ay also be possible for a dropout to transfer to another piSgram in the 
BaltlBore s|bg^"Tlfcvihi^h. s/hc might prefer to enroll. In particular, 
it Is s^MMtimes i^^med that a vocational program might be more 

approprfat^jll^^ve greater^lding power foci such students. The 
B.altinore school system has a sizable number of such programs, most of 
which are sponsored under th« Vocational Education Act or from funds 
available through the Comprehensive Employment and Training ACT (CETA) . 
Altogether, there are 18,000 vocational slots in -the Baltimore school 
system, for programs in junior, s^ior, and vocational high schools as 
well as special education schools, and these programs are-»va'ilable <or 
in-school secondary sc^RoI sTudents, dropouts, and adults. 

Hot-ever, It is likely that most dropouts would find it diffi-, 
.cult to participate in programs other than those specifically earmarked 
for this group.. Many programs require average or bd^|ter- than- average 
school performance, others have specific age restrictions, srfill others 
ar« In heavy demand. ^ 

While, the dropout population is madte up of students* from'al 1 
levels of academlc^achievem^nt,, It includes a large component of youths 
who have not mastered basic skills- Cin particular in reading and 
■athematics)~ which would enable them to function efTectlvel.y in "many' 
of the regular vocational programs. | " ./*^ 

Special programs aim^d at dropouts or drof>out-proAe ^students 
can be -grouped Into three categories: Specialized voca^tlonal and ^ 
pre-vocatlonal offerings;, special In-school services for dropout-prone * 
students; apd program for students with special problems. " ]^ 
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vocational or PreTVOC^tlonal Offerings ' 

Thls^Is the .largest category of programs designed to serve / 
dropout-prone students as ^11 as those wtfo^have actvaHy left school, 
^fiicriAllng older students who are ao longer elj^jible for enrollment 
In refuJar^igh school programs. 'a 

!• Adult EducatIon ,*.-^Tbt$ progrt!m^is funded through the Vocational 
Educa|bIon Act and is directed at persons. Tlx teen years or older who are * 
not enrcflled in a regular day school. The courses are desJgned to upgrade 
skills^ to increase the I ikel ihood* of finding Work and for ^ob advancement 
In the areas'of skilled trades and--^fjce •work.'* 

2* Vocational Edi|tat6on and Tra ining. Serv ices (VETS')^ -This program 
Is* partially supf^rted by^sto^lent tuition payments and provides vocational 
education, ski 1 Is "upgrading, tond schooling fo adults in r^eed of skills 
training or educational development, or both. Included in this program 
are 6ED -and job placeinent coinpt>nents«^ ' 

3. The Hetropolitan Sk^rity Center facility is sponsored 
jointly by the Baltfinore City schools, the feyor's Office of Manpower 
Resources, and the Stat^Jtepart^efht of Vocational Education, and ^ 
provides training in. fields f(jr) which eniafoyers. i-n the Baltii/)re area 
haye expressed 

tool operation, welding-, bu^f^ 

and eech study area- include^an onr^th^-lob component. Particlfikits 
Must bp at least M .\E^ymrs old'and dlbionstrate^inimal proficiency 

In math and reading iiftvi^ lyes tab lushed by fhe parti^lar study 
'areas).'* ' 

Harbor City Le^rn^rtg Center >"Th1s program is funded jointly 
by the Balt^re City tfctfopfs ftind the Mayor's Office of Manpower Resources 
(the CETA prime sponsorf*and offers dropouts end^-dropout-prone* students 
the oppori^ity to obtain a hi^ school djplbme and job skills development 
through in-school study and oo-*the**job training in one of four clusters: 
bush^ss, health, publ ic safety/community service, and transportation/ 
c oiM *i nlcatlon4^>''*ft w» t fhnlMt ic pr^am Is alternated biweekly with a job 
assl^nment'^with a designated employer. A fifth grade reading level is 
required for enrollment. 



^ I a need. TrafjJf^ Os^^^fered in cleric^ work, machi ne 

' >, welding-, bHuWi^g maintenahce, and practicat nursing. 



V 



^^Thase programs are off^ed, in part, through the Calvert Adult ^ 
EducMlon Center,- but make, use of other communi ty"" based school;!^and public 



end private service organizations. 
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5. PREP.~Thl$ relatively new program is funded by the Baltimor|^ 
Ctty scliools, the Mayor's Off ice o/ Manpower Resources, and a grant 
fron the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, and offers dropouts 
basjc skills preparat ion. for employment and schooling. Individuals 
pertitipating in PR£P have been Identified by the juvenile justice system 
as delinquent and in need of special services, regardless of academic ^ 
abilities. RREP offersL^part Icipants individualized instruction in reading 
and math, counseling services, pre-GED preparation, and o^the-job training 
In a field of interest.' 

6, Adult 3a^ic Education .*"This is a prevocat ional program directed 

at adults and supported by monies from the Adult Education Act. It is 

aimed at persons with or without a high schooT diploma, who arc deficient 

In the basjc reading skills needed to enter an adult ^d%catior ^program. « 

> ^ * * 

The program focuses orf the development ot^th and reading skills. Ins- 

truction is offered at a variety of centers around the City of Baltimore 

to incr^se ease of part ? cipat ion.5"-^ 

P)ropoot Prevention Programs 

There are a number of programs wliich the Baltimore City schools 
offer to students who have been Idcntif icd'^aT'dropout-prone or in need 
of special services. They arc of interest to us because ^ley suggest 
the types of, services with which a support and referral, system might be 
concerned. Programs for dropout-prone and special students recruit students 
through outreach and assess their needs through "pee^r counseling. In 
jidditlon, they provide tuttfring to students who lack basic ^Tlls,^ involve 
governments and businesses in career and job information pVograms, secure 
the assistance of social service agencies to meet students' needs, dcvciop" 
iiMan relations workshops to^al with problems in the schools, and offer 
Individual and group counseling when needed. Unlike traditional dropout 
programs, which are primarily work-oriented, these' programs provide a 
variety of services directed at meting the socUJ, psychological and 
acadaMiic needs of target population. 

^Sae ♦footnote k on page 7. 
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!• Project Impact ^^^'This program isjfunded under Title III of ' 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) and is directed at 
tiaproving the i^school performance of students who -Jack proficiency in 
mth and reading , and who have ^tendance problems. Program services 
include a buddy system to checic attendance; tutoring by high school and 
college students; workshops on human relations^ behavior and student 
developmenr-for s'tudents, their parents and teachers; and individual 
and group counsel lng» 

2. Student Facilitators in the Guidance Process ^^-^-This' program , 
Is^ funded through Title III -of ESEA and is directed at students having 
Scholastic and social problems. Student facflitators (peer counselors) 
assist In the guidance process by disseminating informat iqf>^ to students 
on educational and. career opportunities,*, by a j^&^ rt^k ^g students who have 
academic and social problems, and by acting as role modVls. 

3# N6rowlnq Opportunities Program , »This is an informational 
program funded by the Ci ty qf Baltimore to increase students' awareness 
of the ifiportance (Tf .complet ing their education and of job opportunities 
In government and business. In addition practical experience with jo^ 
applications and interviews is provided. 

^. Project Attendance Improvement Honitorin^g (AIM) .^^^^ Funded by 
the City of Baltimore, AIH is an outreach program directed at the' reduction 
of truancy among junior and senior high school students/ The AIH staff 
contacts truants and their parents to determine the reasons for chronic 
absence from the schools. WHefe appropriate, AIH staff enlists the aid 
of social service agen&ies, provl^s tutorial assistance, and seeks support 
*f|fl^^ lass room teachers for students* efforts at improving their attendance 
and school work. o 

' Program for Students wTth ^ical Pcpblews 

^ Services to Pregnant Students is funded under Title XX of the 
Soctol Seqjrity Act and provides pregnant school age women with the 
opportunity to remain In school: during and after their pregnancy. They 
My either remain yfirl thin their regular school or transfer to the Edgar 
Allan Po«e Sthool fjOfiTeenage Hotbcrs (which is supported with local funds). ^ 
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At any 1'ocft-lon, students receive a variiety of support services inctuding 
counselJhg, medical care, Individualized instruction, socAbI services. 



rrop M 



The <to1>l more schools also operate a small Baltimore City Jai I 



:Ab1 

and InfornBtflop on, postftatjj.^ . \ 

x)r€ 

School program which Is funded under Title I of ESEA, to provide for 
the educational needs of incarcerated school age youths under the 
Jurisdiction of the juvenile courts. The Jail School's goal is to Inte- 
grate delinquents into the commnity by providing them with academic ^ 
and social -ski lis. 



Effectiveness of Dropout, Dropout Prevention , 
•ikJ Special Student Programs 

It fs dl^fficult to assess the effectiveness of existing dropout, 
dropout prevention and special student pVograms in the absence of research 
data on pr^ram operations and long-term effects on participants. -Drop- 
out rates in Baltimore are high,, bet they^ight be hi gher^wi thout t^ 
existing prevention and special programs. From the perspective of the* 
project we are^proposing to locate In Baltimore, the more important issue 
Is that of school resources for students who have dropped out. For those 
people there aie aHernatives. The Harbor City program may be the most 
attractive, given *{ts well developed linka^s with public employers, the 
automatic availability of student stipends, arid the preser^ce of^high 
quality support services ^s counseling and c^yld care. Other alte^^- 

natives include PREP, whlCT^ Mas established to provide more basic educatt^ 
and career preparation for young people %(rfio do not meet the entrance 
requlr^nts for the Harbor City prog ram ,^^^5pd the Metropolitan Skills Center 
program, which offers job skills training and othefl^Jl^port services, 
including job placement and financial aid. 



While our research indicates that there are nearly 13,000 slots 
available to dropouts and oth|| Individuals ^in need of skills training 
In the adult vocational education sector, we have found that--^ accesii*- 
billty and usefulness of these programs to dropouts Is limited. For 
e xa mple, the Adult Basic Education program, which serves nearly half of 
the participanTs In this sector, provides only basic educational skills 
training, and Includes no support components. The VETS program, which 
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provides job skills training, job •placement services, and GEO courses 

to 500 participants each year, requ ires^'^tult ion paynents of $90 per month 

for thoM enrolled In the program fuj^flme, and $45 per month for those 

enrolled halftime. Stipends arp not available unless the participant 

1$ a v^eran (eligible for the G.f. Bill). Dropouts, in particular, may find 

It d'lfflcult to participate in such a program due to the lack of financial 

resources, the tuition requirement, and th^ likelihood of conflicts between 

work and VETS Jdaytlme) program schedules. In addition, dropouts must 

conpete with other members of the community for entry into the program. 

The Harbor City Learning Center and MetropoH tan Ski ! Is Center programs 
provide additlona'l services such as counseling and^ f inanciaLassistance. 

^ However, Harbor City is incapable of serving all dropouts indeed of 
training and educational credentials. Not ^ly does it have a limited 
ntMber of slots (about 600 new students^ can be enrolled each year) and 

^a sizable waiting list, but also an entrance requirement of a fifth grade 
reading level, which renders a large portion of the dropout population 
Ineligible. In addition, not a.1 1 s lots^ are reserved for dropouts; drop- 
out-prone students ray enroll in the Harbor Clty^rogram as weW. PREP, 
which was established to provide educational and career services to 
studwts who are unable to meet' the Harb6r City program's minimum eligibility 
requirements, has^only 50 available slots \per ^r, and part icipants must 
be referred to the program through the juvenile justice system. The 
Hetrppolltan Skills Center has a capacity of 250 students per year, does 

^not offer the wide range, of services provided by^rbor City or PREP, 
and Is open to high school graduates and students from five adjoining 
counties as well as the City of Baltlmor^. Thus, wiil^c the opportunities 
available to drc^KXJts mary seem substantial, it becomes readily apparent 
that adequate services for dropouts are limited in reality. 

It seems that for the large rajorlty of the estimated 8,000 Vho 
drop out anmially, the only educational alternatives to be found, are 
either re-admission to the regular schools or enrollment in the adult 
vocational education sector. The former ma^ or ray not provide access 
to one of the existing In-school dropout prevention services which could 

^halp students complete their education this tlra around. The latter places 
i strong e«phasls on the transition from school to work, but provides few 
of the counseling or support services which dropouts often need. Apparently 
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it is the under educated, nondelinque^ dropouts who receive the least 
assistance.* Programs such as Harbor City Learning Center or adult 
vocational education, whi le providing services to maq^ drojoOts^ have 
limited resources, and often do not serve those who have the poo 
academic records, the least skills development, and the least Ilk 
hood of finding work. Even 'those programs such as Adult Basic Education 
which offer services to this group of dropouts, do not provide the 
additional support needed by this group. 

While it is clear that the City of Baltimore and the Baltimore 
schools are attempting to provide appropriate services fpr the dropout 
population, and have allocated considerable resources for this purpose, 
what exists is not' sufficient to meet the needs of this population. 
Additional efforts may be required. These effort? might draw upon some 
of^he most creative elements of existing dropouf prevention programs 
and programs for special students, by incorporating these aspects into 
a single program to serve the dropout population. 
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X ' f CHAPTER IV 

. COHI^ITY RESOURCES FOR DROPOUTS IN BALTIMORE: 
• * AOCESS, AND REFERRAL PROBLEMS 

k% In all major anetropoHtan arfas, ther^ exist in Baltimore a large 
lUMber^of social and conmjnlty agencies**publ ic and private^ sectarian 
and non*sectarlan, single-pMrpose and mu1ti-purpos^**desIgned to provide 
services to every segment of the population. Many of tKftse offer types ^ 
of prograi^.Mhich are pertinent to the^needs of the droo-out DODulation. 
iuch as nebical and psychological services, fami<iy counsel ing, recreational 
and avocational activTVies, career guidance and testing, to nane but a 
few. Our purpose here is not. to enumerate and describe these agencies; 
this would be a task for asperate report. In facl^ this information 
Is available elsen^iere. The Baltimore Health and Welfare Council, the 
roof organization for private social agencies in Baltimore, conplled in 
^ 1975 end has ^t up for tnter-agency use a computerized "Fast Referral 
^ and information Service for Youth" (FRISBY) which is periodically updated 
and lists In easily accessible form the types of ^services offered by, 

agencies to young people^ and the conditions under which these 
services c^n^42e accessed. In this chapter, we ar% attempting a broader 
assessment of theTe^c^and nature^of available services and of. access 
and referral problems in ofd<r to relate exJSTina resources to the planned 
activities of the proposed Contlmteiu^Sivport and Referral Service- (CSR) . 

This discussion has three partsT>i<|t, a brief overview of 
services that are currently available to drop-oofe^^n Baltimore; second, 
the attitudes of service delivery agencies toward drop^^t^oth as a 
social problem that requires explanation and as a group of cll>nis that 



need help;^ and third, jsince we are interested in establishing ^ me 
ism lAlch will help.to integrate loc4> services for which youth are 




This report Is based on Informal conversations with public and 
private service agencies In Baltimore. Quotes or attitudes are not 
I. attrlbiirted to individuals or agencies. 
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ellgrble, a very brief discussion of some of- the problems related to 

^ 2 * 

T^WTh\ of clliJnts arouhd the helping system* ^ 

Let us turn first to the aval \abi 1 ity of servicesWn Baltimore. 
The concept of avai labi I i ty has at least three main components. ^ We can 
consider that a service'' is avai lable to an individual if s/he cao^-answer 
/es to each of the following questions: | 

Will the service help me solve my immediate problem? 

* 

Is the service center location accessible? 

Am 1 eligible for the service? 
*ln other words» focusV location and eligibility requirements of Baltimore's 
helping agencies are the^ first three topics that we will consider. - 

General ly^speaking, youth as a group ^^^not parti pants in a 
public ''helping system," apart from the schoo I % ^ Ba l^ lmo re is not unique 
In this respect: nationwide, children are a neglected segment of the 
population. People who work in service agencies tn Baltimore feel-that 
the reasons for youth^s deprivation are two-fold. First, there is little 
public funding, for youth ^services* Youth are generally assumed to be 
under their parents' care, and help tha't parents receive is thought to 
filter down to young people. Second, agency people feel that youth are 
slow to ask for help, either because they do not know, what exists for 
them, or for other reasons, such as pride. Further, if youths share the 
view> of agencies that they are under their parents' care, then the yopths 
themselves may not^ think to reach beyond their families for aid, even if 
they recognize the need for it. 

For thejroung person who is disadvantaged by virtue of poverty or 
background, the shortage of services is acute, no matter whether the focus 
of. concern .Is on job training and placement, bn health care, on counsel- 
ing, on day care, or on other needed services. 

^ Turning to the focus of those programs which are available to 
youqg people In general, very few are aimed directly at yowg dropout^. 
The tlayor's Office of Manpower Resources administers .two alternative 
school programs that are a conAinatlte of classroom and work experience, 
•nd there is one other sizeable work m^r^ence program. These two 
prograiBS have a total of about thl rteenhundred slotSr for which there are 



discussion Hoes not Include (a) drop-out prevention or truancy, 
or {b) aerial program data. The schools' programs for drop-outs and drop-out 
proM youngsters were discussed 4n Chapter III. Ag^icies and. schools do work 
clofely together. In the area of drop*out prevention. 
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long M^tfng Hsts. One ag^cy director offered to IJst other dropout pro- 
* grams on paper, and drew a large zero on an otherwise blank sheet. Sp there 
seems Uf^>e little program recogifntion of dropouts as a special constituency. 

For the average young person who has^left high school early, then, 
what Is av^ilabU are the same program^ that are available to other youth. 
The vast majority of program slots are Jjt* recreation: the arts, sports and 
other frec-tijie activitjes. During the suniner, there are all-day programs; ' 
during the school year, they run only in the afternoon^ Some of these 
programs are administered through the schools; the major sponsor is Urban 
Services (a public program administered through the Department of Recre- 
ation) with over three hundred thousand children enrolled in its recreation 
programs. In terms o^ dropouts', needs, recreational programs can be seen 
as occupational surrogates, i.e., program? that occupy the Individual's 
time during the day, but that do not form a part of a job-developmental 
sequence. Job training and placement opportunities, for dropouts are 
severely r'estric ted, even in stronj^Iocal economies. Similarly, counsel- 
ing and health care programs exist but are also limited.- Not all servlqe 
agency people agree that Baltimore nee^^a morf complete range of services, 
though; some feel thatnhe city only hMdsTfere money to expand existing 
services. 

,What kinds of services do agencies f6e\ dropouts need that do not 
already exist? The answer depends first on whether or not they consider 
dropouts to be a special sub-population of disadvantaged youth. Second, it 
depends on what they think are the causes of a young person's decision to 
drop out. The agency people's opinions on this point seem to fall into 
Tour clusters: 

First, a young person leaves school because of his own personal 
problems. 

Second, s/he drops out because of his parents' problems. 

Thl^rd, dropouts reftect the schools' problems. One agency director 
wonder aloud 4f dropouts are making educational s^cri f ices when they leave 
high school, or i^ther they sacrifice only certification. 
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^Agency paofilte emphasized that their opinions were based on their 
Impress lon», not on data. ^ -7 
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' Finally, the fourth view Is that young people drop out because of 
socleta* problems, mainly poverty. Children who do not have enough clothes, 
or food, or space' at h(Ue to do homework, ofte/i drop out. 

Depending on which of these views one holds, the preferred 'solution 
to the dropout's problems wjXl differ/ Basically, these solutions fall into , 
one of two very broad categories: (1) couns^in^ programs, for either the .. ^ 
youth or the parents, to build up psychological strength; or (2) mainte- 
nance programs that attempt to place the young person In a sitdatTon where 
$/he can earn money, and then save it for personal use. For those agencies 
that operate under the assumption that poverty create? the preconditions 
for dropping oyt, counseting programs^ do not go to the heart of the 
problem. Similarly, for those operating xxMer the assumption that youths' 
problems are caused by a broken family ^ife, a surrogate parent program, 
for example, is of first priority. 

.While these explanations of dropping out do not compete in theory, . 
they do In practice because of the way agencie^^d programs hold onto ' 
their clienteles, as we shalV see when we discuss problems involved in 
Interagency referral. . / 

These four perspectives also. have an impact on the mode of service 
delivery. The more individualistic theories find their form in one-on-one 
or small group reB^ftonshlps to an adult. One agency person spoke of these 
kinds of programs as giving the young person a ne^d ''sJgni f i cant i)erson." 
TheTmall groups also are patterend after familial relatfonships^wi th thej 
youngsters taking on. sibling roles vis-a-vis each other. The-more structural 
sorts of explanations find practice in large groups, such as wbrk-study ' 
or recreational progflSms, or In small groups that do not emphasize inter- 
personal relationships among peers. In Baltimore, alj three forms of 
delivery are available, with the one-to-one relationships apparently the - 
preferred or Idealized form, when money and staffing allow it. 

In terms of our second component of availability, accessibility, we* 
have a situation which Is, not espectaUy problematic. The 4)rlnciple of 
neighborhood centered services se^ well-established In Baltimore, with 
the result that most agencies have local offices in the Cj^mmunities that 
provide the greatest number of, clients. This Is also true* of services 
that dropouts use, not because agencies locate where there are high concen- 
trations of dropouts, but because those high concentrations are In the^)9orer 
neighborhoods. Public transportation In the downtown area, where most of these 
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''neighborhoods arc, allocs for fairly easy transportatic3*J when a young 
person is not independently mobile. ^ , ^ 

The third coinponent, eligibility, is problematic, depending 
(again) on whether one believes that dropouts are a clientele with 
special needs or not. Most services that are available to young peopfe 
at alt do not exclude dropouts (with thcj^ except! on *tof some sponsored 
by rel igious organizations) , but, as already mcntioneii, most agepcies 
do not have programs explicitly for dropouts, either. Again, young 
people seem to be presumed to be cared for by their parents, and 
whether or not they have dropped out of high school does not entail 
special considbratiori. So,* el igibi 1 i ty is still top broad a question 
for our concerns at this point. 

The general view towards dropping out seems to^be that if it is 
a liability to a yotffig pferson, it is- essential ly a voluntary status. In' 
other won^, ha rid- liners take the viei^that young people who leave school 
before they graduate are aslcing for whatever punishment they receive from 
spclety as a result. . A less extreme view demands that the student's 
poTnt of view be considered. The student's view-may be that dropping out 
simply shortens' the time to an Inevitably and successful job search, with 
no loss If the curriculum-is not something that s/he feels will be '"^ 
helpful. The group of 'dgency people wtjp felt that the schools generate 
their own dropouts held this vlew» that curricula do not fill a young 
person's needs and that students feel "lost" and purposeless in school. 

To summarize t^se points Oa av^ labi 1 i ty , services are available 
to dropouts in^B^f^imore in a sense ; not because they are dropoiKs but 
because they fall into some otHfer category; young, dependent, poor, and 
s^ on. This fact creates a. somewhat coincidental aspect to services 
for dropouts, with the exceptions mentione^^l^ve^ 

The looseness of fit between dropouts ^and services entails some 
addftional problems having to do with the existing pattern of referral 
aaong agencIes.^ More specifically, there is very little Interagency 
referral^ In Baltimore. Jleferral facilitation efforts such as the pre- 
viously mentioned Health and Welfare Council's computerized "Fast Referral 



discussion made the point that young people who leave school 
My km aware that they are entering the lowest ranks of the labor force, 
but that the lack of opportunity for iq>ward mobility is not a deterrent. 
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and 'Information Service for B^altimore VoutW (FfTTSBY) , have mads no change 
Jn r6fei;ra1 rates 6r patterns. There seem to be three reasons why this 
is true. First, there is not sufficient public money available in Baltimore 
for ageocies to be generous about sharing their head-counts. Funding is 
based on^^rfqrmance, or d^mSnstrated need; the ijicl irjat ion of the service 
agencies is to cling to bodies/ to redistribute them. Along with the 
general shortage 'Of funds is the^^I^^^al nature of funding. One agency 
administrator told me that bn some/day$ his office looked like an employ-* 
ment agency for friends and relatives of state Senators, and. that wh€n 
budg^ liearings come up, funding reneyfajls a re based not- just on overall 



performance, but on paf^ormance frw^^Br^hat Senator's disttict. These - 
conditions create I'tror^s.-fif^l ry amH^^the 'agencies: each wants to get 
the* credit for innovations, so* there^s HI ttle voluntary or on-going sh^A:;^ 
ing of ideas or-lither rnatters of common interest. 

* Everyone. in the service agencies who was ^ntervieHed mentioned a 
lack of governmental commt tment to service delivery as a n^jor and consis- 
tent source of their problems. Apparently, many prog rams. beg in but few 

^ - ^ * 

are r'eTOlTded. Administrators with long- exper-i€?nce in their fields gwe " 

^iy|e appearance of 'Ni^aiting out** what they call the trends ^^ services--and, 

as someone in Baltimore reported, *»Chi Idren are not popular."* 

< ^ The second reason whyj referral is fairly Infrequent in Baltimore is 

that, perhaps because of the competi tion^ that surrounds service delivery 

^j^here, individual agencies tend to claim, a monopcvly over the services that 

any one cVient needs. Except for very tangible (and therefore unthreateiH- 

* fjng) nee4s» such as clothing or medical care, agencies, can us6\ their social 

perspectives (the four explanations of dropping out discussed .cjarlier) to 

claim a client once s/he has entered the helping system through theJr own 

-< • . * \ 

ptrticular door. .This situation reinforces the strength of thfe agencies'* 

s^vlce phi Ipsophies,* and creates competKion among pe%pectives where^^ 

^\ imder ideal conditions, no cdHi>6tition would exist. For example, whrle ^ 

we can easily Imagine a young drop-out who needs both counsel ing- and a 

* • * ^ ' * 
^ Joby fn pfactice s/he is more likel^^y to receive counseling or a jot 

Third, most agencles*<k> not ha^e to advertise to fill their rolls, 

4 and do not need referral as a* source of recr^I tment. What, seems to oe a 

ipre pat'atable concept to a^ncles than referral is ''sequential service 

^ deHyery*' for young people^ As a youngster matures and enters the 



transitional world between chi 1(ttiOQd arid adulthood^ or between school 
an<f*the labor force, ever'yone seems able to recognize that the individual's 
needs— Including the relationship to service del i very**change. Arranging 
interagency relationships -vertical ly, paral lel to the Ufe cycle, is appar- 
ently a less difficult idea than arranging them horizontally, by problem 

To summarize this discussion, the conversations with agency people.- 
in Bal t imore^seem to indicate a small variety of services * that are only 
coiocidentaHy available to dropouts, and have a large variety of atten- 
dant administrative problefns. Th^ current so>ution is one ^t hat agency 
people themselves seem comfortable with: an interagency network that 
minimizes active coordination while providing for some sequential coordinai;' 
tion. The extent to which the proffosed Continuous Support ^nd Referral 
Service cah vroldte these patterns**which it -might want to do for the sake 
of better stmul taneous ^services for dropouts — is of course an opejj question 
to which experience will ^ovlde the ar^^w^r. But more immediately, the, 
existing situation sugges.ts to us the need for skills on the CSR 'sta^ for 
dealing with access and referral problems, a f^eed^whidn we are proposing 
to meet by. making a group of *'faci 1 i tators'* part of the program structure. 
<S»e eiiapter VI I .) 
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FIN0IN8S FROH A S»MLL-SCALE SURVEY 
OF BALTIHORE DROPOlfTS 



This chapter Is a Nummary of findings froNi survey conducted 

In Balt^rft. In the sunmer of 1977 as part of our planning effort. The 

•survey covered a small nuniber of dropouts (N=99) who were not selected 

1 - ' ' 

by random procedures; hence, the findings ;cannot be construed as % 

providing a statist leal Kyv^d descri^ion of the situation of Baltimore 

Inner city dropout*. Honethe+^ss, they shed some useful I ight on -sofqe 

of the respdhdents^ concerns. J - * 

The respondents %i« re officially listed by the Baltimore City 

ftibllc Schools as, dropouts between September and April/of the 1976-77 

school year. We gathered data on the circunstanc^ o^f dropping ovt, 

on Uvlng arrangements, on laUy force attachment, on time expenditures 

and social networks, and on social program experience. 'The general Int;ent 

fn the analysis of these data is to- get a sy^tewFTt ided of apparent 

needs for support and referral, and of the respondent's own views of what 

a responsive program would provide for. 

Propping Out * V 

It has been ergued earlier, and Is affirmed for this group, that 

'"dropping out** Is not necessarily ja permanent status: half the respon- 
dents reported plans to retunr to school In the fall of 1977. Blacks 
won often than whites reported that they planned to' return to scho'oT^; 

-this was %specJaTly the case ampng the black women (75%). • 

• i ' ^ 

^Thls MS a quota sample, equally divided by race, sex, and 
level M school (junlor/seitlor high school) « 

profMortfon chbnges'only slightly t^en the data are wel^ted to 
reflect the aetuaf sex/r«c0 composition ^.the dropout popuVatlon In Baltinore 
<«ccordIn9 to BCPS records). \3 
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: TABLE 6 ^ 

PlAHS Tb RETURN TO SCHOiOL, ' \ " 

V BY SEX AND RACE 

\- Percenjt Planning 

to Return, 

f " . , fan 1977 

Millie wen (22) ^ 23 

. . Black ien ♦(25) i . 56 ^ 

White wo«a6ir (25) .*...* M» 

Blick women (2k) . 75 

SoM'Of these responses; cay be expressions mre'^oVwish tban of 
Intent. At any rate* ten percent of tnos^ saying they %«ou1d return to 
school were more than- 18 yiafs old, and could expect ttf'fi^d that normal 
routes hack Into regular public 'school would be closed to than {though 
such alternative" schooH'ngfoppor tun f ties as evening adult %cKool or 
CO— untty colleges would^ot be^ of course). ^ ^ 

Those wfa0 did* no On tend to retorn to school most often left 
because Omf^d p'roib I enismkh school* itself C'didn't like school/' 
**didn*t get along with the Ap^e there/* *S«asn*t learning anything''). 
Only'affong the white women dw thl^ reason 'account for fewer than ^alf 
the responses. About one-sixth were suspended or ej^Iled from school; 
a third o^^JfUt black Respondents left school under those ci rcuoistance^. 
The women, but not th^ men, sometimes left ^choof b^cause^they were 

neMed^t/home'. Among the whites, and particularly th^ white women, 

^< . * 

school desegregation was a factor jn dropping out. 

Over one fourth of the responc^ts had dropped out of school at 
tdast once^fore rhe latest IjKldent whfch fed us to them for interviewing 
Although the proportion who had dropped out before was similar f^r each 
sex/race group, retpeated dropouts were si ightly more conbon among ;he 
«Alte respondents. ^ 

.About a third of tfhe respondents had had second thoughts about 

> 

Jdropptng' out the most recent time, especially the white men. Almost 
^ none of this m% due t^b'essures to flnls^ school from family or friends, 
but prl'B'^'ly < belief that education. Is a factor in a successful life. 



i 
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TABLE 7 

«HY RESPONDENT LEFT SCHOOL THIS Tl>1E (A140NG NONRETURNERfS)* 

BY SEX AND RACE ^ 
(In Percentages) 



i 

w 

* 


• 




Women 












• 


wiitte 


Black 


White 


31ack 


• 


* (16) 


(9) 


(13) 


(6) 


ProbleiB^ with the Institution., . 


50 


56 


31 




toce problems ^ 


13 




38 




Sus^ded/expel led ....... 


12 


33 


m 


33 


To^tiork. , 


13 








lleeded^|9PlK3me 




k - 


23 


17 




■12 


It 


8 















' *Oata only available for those who di'd not plan to return 
(IHA) and for those who had dropped out at least one tirne before 
(N"16). Among the latter group, "suspended-ejfpelled" and "to worj;" were 
the aost frequently cited reasons. 



TABLE 8 

EARLIER DROPOUT EPISODES, BY SEX AND RACE 



Whlteihen (21) . 
Black *n (25) . 
Mirte'wonen (25) 
Black Mooen (zk) 



rcent' tflK> Dropped Out 
t Least Once Before 



33 
2k 
36 
25 



With paMtcular respect to the school-labor force connection, about two- 
fhlrds of t^e re^tpondent^ answered that thoi^ with high school diplomas ■ 
have an aasier tl«e finding work than dropouts,do.3 Thuv^^^>^l ief 
Ta the longer-run benefftl oT e^|picatlon Js fairly hligh, (the comfort with 
aval Table educat^^l fns'^ltutlons low. ; 

— z ■• ' " ^ = . 

9htt 28 percent said that a diploma does not give its possessor 
• eoapatljtlve' advantage in the labor aarket. ' 



o 
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Current living Situation ^^^^ 

The living situations of tjiese respondents are of Interest for 
several reasons: they My provide some clues about important people In 
the dropout's social setting; who might be entlsted to cooperate wltji 
a support'and refer^l system, or shc^ld be takm Into account tn dletslgning 
and l^>iefiienting It. Over 90 percent of the respondents live with their 

.faallles.'^ Twenty percent of the respondents' families Include an o^^r\n 
of the dropout; the white women are especially IiTcely to be mothers. 

Among the whites the tendency is to be living In male-headed familieSt 
•Mog the blacks in female-headed households. The heads of 17 percent 
of these fimillas do not work; this especially the case for the female- 
headed failles (21% of whites. 26% of blocks). Of the employed household 

, heads, the iwjorlty of the whites are blue collar workers; the blacks are 
relatively more often white collar workers (men) or service employees 



Labor Force Attachment 

Although aost of these respondents hav4 a history of labor force 
•ttactaKnt, tfelr work KI»torles have been brief and sporadic.' Sixtf 
fwrcent have w^ked at sgme tl«e, usually in a service occupation, but 
for only a shd^Ptliw (three months ms the wedian, but two respondents 
had worked as auch as two years); mean Mmings "Jast year" were $353- 



^B^E 9 

UBOR FORCE HISTORY, BY %^ AND RACE 



PertentWho 
Ever Woriicd 

Vhlte lien (23) . 87 

Black iKn (25) . . \ .. .' ; A ^ 

White wcwen (25) v - • 56 

Black wimtn (£6) ^ . . . 35 

• r, ' ' 

TfiOM who had worked, io^the past left their last jobs. p(iiwrI1y 
tocause thi jbbs tKenselves ended (kTL) , but often also becaiise they quit 
Itw blacks were ^he mart likely to have left their nost recent jobs 
boeauM they eoded-they ware only su—er jobs, for Instance-whilr the 
MhltM relatively itore often left on their am Initiative. 

H«0 respondents are aarrlcd, tvo live with relatives, one lives 
«ltti-« friend, and one ILvef alone. _ 
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TABLE 10 




- , WHY LEFT LAST JOB, BY SEX AMD RACE 

(In Percentages) 




% r ^ /Hen 
1 ^ 

• 


Wonen 


White Black 
(19) (18) 


White Black 
(131 (9) - 



<>llt ^ kk 

nnd, laid off. 22 
Su — e r Job only. ....... || 

Teaporary Job only . . 22 

^'^^ < - 





22 

22 
II 



37 
37 
25 



17 
67 
17 



At the tine of Interview, 7^ percent of the respondents were in 
the labor force; the percentage was highest for white men, lowest for V 
Mhlte wonen. But only 36 percent actually had. jobs— -iTvera 1 1 , the 
un ewploywent rate for tlifte in the labor force Is 6^^ percent. Unemploy 
■ant fs higher anong the wont^n than the men, and highest of all (80%) 
aaong the black women. For most a^groups, the un^ I oymeofe' rate tends 
to paraliel ttve labor force participation rate, suggesting fhat demand 
mi} exceeds the suppTy of jobs for this age group. That more than that 
H Involved, however. Is illustrated by the situation of the white nen: 
they have the highest labor force part idpat Ton rate of all respondents, 
but the lowest un^aploynent rate. 

' ~ TABLE n 

LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION AND IMEHPLOYMENT RATES, 
^ ' BY SEX AND RACE 



.• (■■ 

(25). . . . . . . . . 

(22^ •••••••ga 

(2M . 

(25) 



^rcent In 
iabor Fbrde, 



'Percent Unemploye'd 
Among Those in.^ 
Labor Force 



1^1 ta 



87 
72 
6k 

73 



67 
69 
96 



These subgroup differences show up also In answers ^bout respondents 
perceptions about the reasons for failure to find work when they h^d sought 
It In the past. While most ascribe their l-nability to find work to age 
or to lack of training or experience, the white men nuch more often 
than others ascribe past problem* to recessionary factors, and consi- 
derabtyYess often to age or lack of training o^xperlence. ^ 

TABLE 12 

KEASONS IWABLE TO FIND WORK IN PAST SEARCHES.* , 
/ BY SEX AND RACE 

(In Percentages) 







e 


Hen 


Wonen 


* 














White «lack 
(20) (21) 


Whiie Black 
(21). • (24) 



Ase. . 

Uck of training, education, 
experience 

Recession. ^ 

Uck of Information on available 
iiork 

Health problems 

Other 

Don't know why . . . 

J \ 



20 

20 
30 

5 
5 
10 
10 



?9 

57 

5 

5 

m 

5 



38 
^3 



33 

28 
10 



5 
11* 



19 
5 



Social Networks and Social Integration » • . 

We were Interested in exploring the ways in which the respondents 
routinely relate to their world— whether there Is. evidence that they are 
• group of Isolated, drifting people or, alternatively, are wel 1- integrated, 
with Multiple ties to the conwjnity apd a variety of resources on which 
to dJ-aw for aid and direction. . In this connection, we exatnined specifically 
typical ttae expenditure patterns; who the respondent named as "someone 
«<ho cares aost about what happens to you;" and with whom s/he e\?er talks 
•bout the future. ^ 
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Ttwe U$e ,->-Oata on hour*i^«hour expenditures of time ••yesterday^ 

□ averaged to develop' profiles of the typical Z'f-^r i^eekday for 
sex/race group, 5 Several important characteristics of these data 
should be considered. The interviewing was. conducted during the suovner 
months, and allocations to school are likely to be Jower than they 

i#outd be in other seasons; similarly, time spent ^t work may be seasonal^/ 
high, I^ these respondents' past work histories are general izeable to the 
time data. Furthermore, the time dlaia are descriptive of entfre sex/race 
subgroups, and do not refer to the t^fe allocations 6f individuals. , Thus, 
trttlle the average time spent on home responsibilities by the white women 
Vis 2«8 hours, some individuals reported as nany as 10 hours on these * 
"activities •V^sterday," whilfe nine C^S^) of the white women spent no 
time at all that way. > Put another way, the group of white women soent 
£•8 hours on household activities, but the in^Tvi duals who actually span: 
any time at all that way spent an average of five hours, while nea'^ly 
half spent none. ' This is best .illustrated l.n Table )3 (page 56), which 
shows that participation in sOme^^ctiviticsj was characteristic oC only 
'% minority of respondents, - Aside from sleeping and care of self, onlyJ 
visiting, watching TV or listening to music and home responsibilities 
(among the women) %^re reported by a majority. Thus*, averted data of 
the sort presented in Table |4 have some limitations, alth^gh they allow 
for useful descriptions of general group differences in time use. 

for all respondents, the most time-consuming activity during 
Kkday— about 4.5 hours— is visiting with friends and fa^^ily, Anothe* 



2.4 hours is spent watching television or listening to n^sic.^ Ta<Hng 
care of responsibilities around the house ranks third in t inc expend! tures 
•i^ng all respondents, followed by working or looking for work, and eating 
•nd care < self. Such other activities as school, sports, reading, or 
••nothing*' talce up relatjv^y^Jl I parts .of the average v#eekday. When 
activities are groupe^^^H^e which are personal, school or work- 




^••Yest^rday'* was a^IRk day for 73 resi>ondents 



^in general, thes^ activities ^ank the same- both for the average 
jnt af time spent on them and for the proportion of respondents doing 
tham« 
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r«l«t«d (Including housework and child care), and "other" (Ty, Visiting^ 
•ports, etc.). It appears that^lboot 60 percent of the 16-hour day, or about 
nine hours. Is time during which the respondents have no' particular formal 
responsibilities, am^hlch might be available for attractive alternative 
ecttvtties.7 



TABLE 13 

PERCEMT OF R£SPOip»TS PARTICIPATING IN AN ACTIVITY 
BY RACE AND SEX^ 



f 




Men 


Women 


"Vhlte 
(15) 


Black 
(18) 


White 
(20) 


Black 
(20) 


Bathing, eating, cafe of self. . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Itorking, looking for work. . . . 


53 


28 


25 


20 




20 


6 


5 


10 


Hoae responsibilities 


20 


kk 


55 


75 






78 


85 


80 


Athletics, recreation. ^ . . . . 


27 


ttk 


10 


10 


Television, nuslc 


73 


78 


60 


85 


Meedln^ ...... ^v^. . . 




6 




5 


Nothing 


13 


11 


10 


5 


0th6r activities 


33 


n 


1*0 


20 




' 100 


- 100 


100 


100 



•Ohiy responses from persons who reported weekday activities 
•r* Included. 



^Thlf Is not meant to bverlook the considerable importance ^ 
socif Illation and maturation of young people of^vlsit.in^ or watching TV, 
nor to l^ore .%#hatever intrinsic vaipe such activities, may have for their 
participants. The point Is nerely t>iat these respondents report ^ nuaber 
of hours which appear to be unobligated in a formal sense. 
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interesting verlattons awng the sex/race groups 
allocations (see Table li^. To sunmarize sore of them: 




7 



Ihmrm art s 

In their wtoekitey. tl 

Mil SMnd wore tlw than women at w>rk, looking for work, or 
In tcnbot; 

womefi, nost of the tine spent at work Is spent babysitting 
ne else's child; only one o«b the womn.had another kind of 

Job; 

white Men spend unusually I lttlc.tifiie on chores around the home 
or In child car# (but more Tn schoirti; black mcn^seen to offset 
labor force time with housework—usiiel ly pa Int-up, fix up -*ork; 

whites watch television or listen, to music for less time tnan 
blacks do, by an hour to an hour and a half a day, and'spend less 
tine reading^ 

X^tack women further deviate from the grobp as a whole in tne . 
tiMi^they spend sleeping, watching TV or listening to music, and 
visiting with friends.' While visiting claims the greatest pro- 
portion of day (about five hours) for other respondents, it 
accounts for only three hours of the black women's tfay; their 
TV/ausic and sleeping time expenditures are correspondingly highe 

\ 

TABLE \k 

AVERAGE HOURS SPENT ON DIFFERENT ACTIVITIES, P,ER 2k HOUR DAY, " 

BY SEX AND RACP 







Hen 


Women 




Vhlte 
(15) 


Black 
(18) 


White 
(20) 


Slack 
(20) 


•atfiing; eating, care ^f self. . 


.~ 1.5 


'•^ 


1.5 


2.0 




3.1 


2.2 


'•3 


. .9 






.4 


*3 , ■ 


-.6 


Nome respon»lbll Ities^ 


.k 


2.1 


2.8 


2.9 


Vlf^ltlng 


5.2 




5.8 


2.9 




1.0 


2.1 


.3 


.3 






2.^1 


1.9 


3.6 






.1 


none- 


.2 






•3 


A 


.1 


Otiief-ectlvlttes . . 


. . i4o»» 


.1 


\e 


.5 




9.$ 


8.7 


8.9 


10.0 



'Activities given ebove and average hour^i^nt are for %#eekdays 
only; only r^sponses^ froni persons who reported weekday aVtivltiej are 
Inclytftfd. ^ 

^iMpludfs a stx«hour out-of-town shaping trip— otherwise, the 
MOH Is .6 hours. 
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Who cares most >>>AII but one of the respondents named an Indfvtdual 
Mho they thought was most concerned about his or her life. The majority 
of^each sex/race ^rou^ mentioned a family member, though this^wds consid- 
erably more frequent among the blacks (92-96%) than^among the whites (76- 
78X),i^hd were relatively more ITkely to mention a peer. This does not, 
of course, Indlcate^^anything about the le>{el, quality, or area or concern. 
In order to le^rri more about this aspect, we asked the respondents for 
tnforination on the people with whom they ever talk about the future, . ^ 

Who discusses the future , —-On this indicator, there is more 
evidence of isolation^ Overal I , '♦I percent of the respondents said that^ 
there ts no one with whom they'ever talk about the future.^ 



. . TABLE 1$ ' 

PEOPLE WITH WHOM RESPONDENT DISCUSSES THE FUTURE, 
' BY SEX, RACE, AND SCHOOL LEVEL 
(In Percentages) ^ 









Hen 


Wonen 






White 


Black 


White Black 








(12) 


(12) m 






25» 33^ 


8 20 


50 67 36 56 



Others 
Nd^one 




No one 



50 47 
25 

(11) 
18 50 
18 50 
6«» 



33 
58 



80 



^3) 
'♦6 67 
2J .33 
31 




29 Mt 
3& 

(12) 
33 80 
8 20 
58 



^Proportion among all in the subgroup, 
proportion anong those who do. talk with someone < 



S X 

Note, however, that we did not ask whether respondents wanted 

to do so. 



c 
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Aftong those who do engage In such conversations, about half said they 
talked with a family member, half with someone else (^usually a peer). 
Outside the family, n^qmen seem to rely sllghtl^more than men on peers 
In this respect, men slightly more on such people ai counselors,, teachers, 
or Juvenile workers. . ^ • 

It Is Inter^tlng to note that, except fof^the black men, the^^ 
proportion who refiort that they have no one with whom to talk. about the 
future Increases with age: among dropouts from junior higfi school » about 
• third are so Isolated, but this is true for nearly half of the senior 
high school dropouts. Further, while the reliance on family members for 
these discussions drops as the res pondents..^et older (again, excepting 
the black men), the reliance is not transferred to others- outside the \ 
fils]Jy«-^(^nstead, the proportion mentioning others also, falls between 
the Junior and senior high school levels. Thus, there se^ns to b^ an 
Increase in Isolation levels with age» rather ^han the gradual shifting 
•way from Involvement wtth^the family toward integration Vt\ a broader 
social network, a process which is usually thought to be associated with 
maturation. 

data for black men indicate that they foUow a different 
patterned ^equence: from an earlier very high level of isolation to 
relatlvjg!^ frequent, rel lance ^ other peop1e**especIany family members- 
end quite iklow level of isolation (but rfot a zero level: nearly a third 
of them repprjted that they do not Vilscuss the future with anyone).' 

Even among those who ta^k over the future with others, the majority 
In each'^sex^ace group does so not to seek specific help so much as just' 
to talk, prln^ri^y abgu^ life in general (^7%) or wprk-related matters 
.(3O30. ^ ^ - 

Taken together, the data rather consistently indicate a noticeable' 

leve^ of tsolatton-and almlessness among these respondents. Relatively 

• * i. 
speaking, Hie cumulative disadvantage lies with the women, and most often 

with the blaek women: « 

family he^d Is oOt of the lAor forc^ (Black) 
resppndent has a child (white) 
respoodent has no work experience (black) 
. left school because of dislike or interaction problems (black) 
suspended or expelled from' school (blaiCk) 

Ibft school because of discomfort with black students (white) 
{lad no second thoughts about dropping out (black) ^ * 
> spends more time In relative isolation or sleepitig (blatk). 
has no one with whom to talk over the future^(bl.ack) . 

.67 • ; ■" , 



Ihtf Inpllcatlons of these data are discussed In a later section of this 
chapter. 

Forwef and Desired Program Experience 

^ tlaoy of the respondents had had previous contact with social 
programs In Baltimore. Fo^ty-three percent had sought Jielp bfefore, and 
were most often looking for help in finding a job. Aside from that, 
blacks more often than whites sought Job training, and women were more 
likely than men to be seeking financial help. 



TABLE 16 

PR06W\M HELP SOUGHT IN THE PAST, 
BY SEX AND RACE 
(In Percentages) 
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White 


Black 
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(25) 


»(26) 


None ......./ 
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Mayor's Office*. J 
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Department of Social Services. . . 
Baltimore City ^PubllcSchooliC^. . . 
Other 








8 . 


17 


8 




k 




. k 


8 





.^•infe^des CETA, Harbor City Learning Center. 

' The majority of those who looked for agency help went to either 
the Hayor's Office of Manpower R^ources (MOHR) or the Job Corps. Blacks 
■ore often sought help from HOHR; white women were most likely to approach 
the Job Corps, white men the public school system.^ Sixty percent of those 
sought agency help recelve^'none (although a fifth of that group was ^ 
t ibri a Mining list for servjpes). 
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Of those who^pould'>«mcmbcr where they had* learned of the program 
to which 'they had applied, most mentioned Interpersonal inforifetion networks, 
especial lytheir friends. Relat ively 'fcJr\of the respondents got to the , ' 
program on the^ balls of information disseminated by official sources Or / 
the fliedla. * Generally, the black respondents more often than the whites 
leaped of the program through^'fr lends or family or, irf the case of the- • 
black men, found gwt about ft on their o^pi. - Whites^ on the other .hand, * 
were more llkelf tohave learned of thft, pn^rfem'y ia media sources^oV, ^ 
eMOng th^ white «en, from the Jovenile Court. 

• , TABLE IJ 

* HOW RESPONDENT LEARNED" AJBOUT LOCAL SOCIAL PROGRAMS, 

^ BY SEX AND RACE ^' 

■ <-•■ (In Percentages) 
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(9) (12) 
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50 
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Self 






21 




Offrclals. . . .... 
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Media 




20 




22 8 


Don't remember, don't know 
- -^t 






21 


tA 25 



When they were asked to descf ibe •'a program to help people who 



^haveoqult school,"*a lar^ge major It/ of the. respondex^s (especially among , 
^the Whites) mentioned skt]i training; and. nearly everyone mentioned help 

In finding a ^*ob. Substantfal majorities of each ^ex7race group mentioned 

that sOch a program shoujd Include re?e?Va*l to educational programs. 

Ftorty percent mentioned' ^Jiat It shoul^ provide fJrwncial assistance (but . 

this was mentioned much more the whites) • 
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TABLE 18 . 

DESIRABLE FEATURES Of A. PROGRAM FpR .DROPOUTS. 
, . . iY'SEX^ MCE . 



xent Men^'oning 
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Men 

. • 1 • 


Wonen 






. V .White Black 
\ C23) (25) 


White 3 lack 
(25) . (26) 



Referral to job tra!n4ng . 
Job trafning . . . . . 



Referral to educational program^). 



Jofc^tn^cement. 
Floanclal aid. 
Othe^. . . : . 



10b 
96 

91 
52 
22 



72 
100* 

72 
100 

16 



92 
96 
72 
100 

3 



77 
62 
62 
96 
8 
k 



While nearly all the respondents want help 'io finding <work or 
^training, considerably snialler proport ions want t0 share decisf on-^'king 
about the!r future. The men are especially likely to want to make their 
own decisions, while the women^*and partl^iarly the black women— are 
' prepared to share the detis ion-maklng with^ others^ The reason most often 
Mentioned for wanting to make decisions at^t the future alone is that 
the respondent is ^'le to think for him/herself, and does ngt need thM 
kind of help. Reasons for sharing, dec is ions incjuded the felt need for 
another qpinion (among the women) and for soma form of sponsorship, /' 
, atfv6cacy, or other means of gaining access to local training and employment 
opportunities (among the men). 4 



Program Implications ' . -Jt* - - 

One way to summarize these survey findings fs to do so in terms 
of their bearing on whether and how to design a continuous support. and 
refei^ral system fgr dropouts in Baltimore; There does seem to be room 
for a program whichscould of fer* an alternative source of Information and 



Interpersonal support. For. example, although nearly all the respondents 
Itvo at home (and about half In intact families), the family appears to 
be a central focus of integration and socialization for only a relatively 
small proportion, J^ijErHiaps a third. Further, there is evidence that the 
respondents have a large' amount of unobligated time available which 
aitght be spent in alternative ways. The rather consistent indications 
of almlessnesi, dri#ft, and the lack of some ^ense of "connectedness'' 
suggest there is^a role for a program which could provide mechanisms for 
engaging, people like these respondents ip systematic efforts, to move 
toward organizing their lives s;omewhat dTffcrcntly, 

Ihefe seem to be two themes in the data bearing on this^'pofnt. 
One has to do with respondents' interpersonal need;," as when they- 
report not having anyone with whom to discuss the future, or whep they 
argue Irt favpr of decision-making autonomy. The other theme is an 
Instrumental^*: about half the respondents •'expressed an interest ^ ^ 
In returning to school , aftd usually put the interest in terms of ^ts 
bearing on later success in the labor market. Further, past attempts 
to obtain Help from local agencies have involved seeking work or training, 
and nearly everyone woufd like to get into a program which offers job 
opportunijties^ • 

Although we did not design the survey to stuiiy the rel^tive^ 

^l^^ht| of express tv^ and instpHjmcnta 1 factors in the respondents/lives, 
We'fie- left with the*clear impression that neUher should be the exclusive 
focus^f attention in the destg^ of a continuous support and referral 

» system. The balance certainly i^ aifferent for th^ different subgroups, 
as the data'have shown. The isolation implied by long houj^^o? sleep, 
■any hours of television-watching or household responsibilities seems 
to be greater for the women than for the men. Isolation which 
manifests Itself by having no one with whom to talk over the future 
eppiears to be greater for the. older respondents, and especially for th^ \ 
white men who dro()^ed out of senior l^igh s^/kx>I« The expressive need' 
aM99«ted by the desire to make one's own decfslonst Is greater for the 
men than for the women. The instrumental needs represented .by cu/rent . 
u n ei ^rtw y uM Pt^re relat Ively. greatest among the black women. Ne^ds InpUed 



c 



In • wish to, return to school are greater among blocks , t>oth and 
MOiiien, and especially the black |iomen. 

These survey findi.ngs have been integrated with what we^have 
learned of Baltimore's social program resource levels, publLr school 
alternatives, employment opportunities for ^outh, tra Ining oppbrtuni ties 
for members of low- income families, and local sjx.\a\ service support 
syst^MS in our develo^^jri^t of a <lesfsn for the proposed support and 
referral system. 
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CHAPTER VI 



THE COLU«IA CONFERENCE 



A 1 1/2 day meeting was held in Coluid>td, Haryland on June i3 
and 1977» for the pul(^d^e of discussing the' proposed design for the 
refer/al and support systtro with a group of knowledgeable experts and 
eliciting their reactions and suggestions. The participants mcluded 
representatives of .Federal agencies with an interest in this problem, 
Baltimore school and nnpower agency^personnel , and researchers active 
In the field. The following persons attended: 
Inv^ttMl 



Donna Andersen 
Niyor*s Office of Hanpower 
Aesources M 
Baltlaore, Maryland 

Robert V. Anoacost 

Deputy Superln^tendent ^ 

Division for Planning, Research 

agpl Evaluation 

Baltimore City Public Schools 

BaltiaK»re» Haryland 
^1 

Piul Barton, Senior Associate 

for Policy Oevelopmen^t 
Nit lonaF. Manpower Institute 
Mshlngton, D.C. 

Rita Bortz» Coordinator' ^ 
Office of hipil Services 
Biltiinre City Public Schools 
Balttnore, Maryland^ 

Carolyn Boston 

Coordinator and Staff Director 
Guidance and Placement 
Baltimore City Public Schools 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Lols*el1ln Detu^ 

Assistant Director, Education 

and Work Group 
National Institute of Education 
UHshlngtih, O.C. 



Monserrat Diaz 

Special Eraphasis Program 

National institute on. Juvenile 

Justice and Del inquency 

Prevention, LEAA 
Washington, D,C. 

Diane Edwards 

Office of Research and Development 
Employment and Training 

Administration, DOL 
Washington, D.C. 

Marcia Freedman 

Conservation of Human Resources'* 

Prjoject * 
Columbia University 
New York. N.Y. * ' 

KathryV) Howe 
Utilization Division 
&iployment and Training 

Administration, DOL 
Washington, D.*C. ^ . 

Robert Ivry 

Coordinator of Youth Services 
Mayor's Office of Manpower 

Resourxes 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Sandra Johnson 
Northslde Center foy^Chlld 
Development 
York. N.Y. 
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tteflmth Lenihan 
NeMyork, New York 

EiUibt Llabow 
Chief/ Center for Stvidles 

of MetropolTtan Problems 
National Institute of Mental 

HeaVh, OHEW 
Rockvllle, Haryland 

*llobert Lloyd 
Assistant Superintendent 
Division Public Services 

andQi^lopment 
toltt^e City Public Schools 
toltlMore, Haryland 

' Walter HiMer 
The Law School • - 
Harvard University 
CMibrfdge, HassachusetW ^ 

Bureau of Social Science Resea rch 

' , ] 

Laure H. Sharp Project Director 
An^ Richardson, Project Co-Director 
Caiot Greenhouse, Research Analyst 
Nell Bonterg, Research Analyst' 
Lottie Hosher, Research Analyst 
PurlsiM «. Tan, Adninistrat ive Assistant 



Howard Rosen, Director 
Office ^f Reseafch and Development. 
Ewloyment and Training 
* Adnlnistration, DOL 
Washington, D.C, ^ * 

Michel Rubinger 
Hanpower Denonstrat ion i^earch 

Corporation 
New York, New York ^ 

Nicholas zm. Staff Scientist 
Foundation for ChlJd Devclopflrfnt 
York, Mew Yoriji 




BSSR staff presented background material about the ^project and ^ 
data collected in Baltimore on the Magnitude of t-he dropout problw, the 
characteristics of dropouts, and Baltimore community resources and the ^ 
conditions under which these could be made available to. the dropout 
population. The conferees were asked to identify related projects in 
which they had participated or with which they were familiar. Of special 
interest were reports on activities sponsored by the National Institute 
Of Education (In particular the Career Intern Project, carried out by DIG), 
a Vista Project in progress In Seattle, and the.MRC program in New York 
(a daaonstratlon peer counseling program for female dropouts, sponsored 
by OOL^. The ^attention of the confei^s was also directed t# the work 4)f 
Sliore and Hassimo who 25 years ago carried out a small research project 
Involving slmul^n^ms psychotherapy and job placement for dropouts; a 
long-term foIIoM-up component demonstrated positive results: {These studies 
•ra described In deuil In Chapter il of this- report). 
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Several Baltimore participants described on-goihg loc^l programs, 
In particular the Harbor City and TREP work/study programs for former 
dropouts, and special in-*school pi^ograms for truant, overage or academi- 
cally deficient students. (Sec Chapter m.) 

Much of the discussion at Columbia revolved around two problems. 
The conferees were concerned about the usefulness of **demonstrat ion" 
programs, since these are seldom adopted on a large scale even if proven 
successful because impleinentation depends on poHtical and economic 
factors which have little to do so with the merit of the demonstration. 
• fhe second topic was the more general concern with the poor job market 
for young people,* which led several participants to question the useful- 
ness of any program which would promote training or education for non- 
exlstent"^bs. Realistic alternatives to pa.id employment, such as volunteer 
activities with or without government stipends, recreational activities 
-and youth business ventures were among the options recommended for consi- 
deration. since coptinuou^ and well-paid employment was likely to elude 
these young peopVe for some years to come and perhaps for much of their 
adult lives, y 

There ^re only a f«f# specific suggestions fror? the panel of 
experts concerning the proposed project. In general, they reacted favorably 
to the "locus oV-#^ponsibi1 fty'i theme of the proposal and .made several 
^specific suggestions for structuring the service. One panelist suggested 
^ two-phase project, with the first year spwt on Information gathering, 
so that the project could be better^ focussed once the needs of dropouts 
had been assessed. Attention was ^Iso called to the special needs of 
wooen dropouts (child care, sex education). Several participants suggested 
program emphasis on group or collective work projects, rather than individual 
placeoeht. The need for integration of community services aimed at youths 
MBS alsci^ concern, and the opportunity inherent in the project to promote 
such Integration In Baltimore was seen as a'major attraction of the proposed 
activity^.:' ^ ^ 



CHAPTER VII 



fiWERAL OWtiJNES OF A CONTINUIHG SUPPORT AND REFERRAL -SYSTEM, 



NM«D A PROPOSED EVALUATION STRATEGY 
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It alght be Mel V to resxete our working hypothesis and the goals 
of the contlnuous'si^>i>ort and referraf (CSR) prograte. We have been 
working on the hypothesis that once. young people have droppfd out of 
school, they receive little help, guidance and super^?!on in dealing 
with their educational and social needs, althougfi their needs are often 
very great because of their age, their social situation, and their edu- 
cational deficTts. The goal of the ^ograai Is to sta^ture a continuous 
SMpport ^ystea %*lch can provfde access io coowmt^^lfcDurces and help 
young dropouts to aake productive use of their ado1e7dlirtr^^ari^--i-^ is 
not designed to fjnd a job for every partlchp^nx, nor tj^/get every one 
of the« back ln$p school, nor to provide each wit>KaWs(n school diploma. 
Indeed, nore^and worie we are dlsc^ering that our socA4ty has not found 
a May to provide these things for every young person/and, perhaps more 
t«portaftt, that there ne^ not be a rigid tine schedule to achieve these 
goats. Mot having a high school diploma at .18 or*being a 15-year-old 
•other need not necessarily rule out future schooling or the possibilities 
of .leading a productive life at 25. We also know, however, that to be young, 
not in school, socially isolated, and engaged in few active pastimes is ^ 
llhely to be damging, and likely to lifliit later access to jobs or to 
inhibit constructive personal and family functioning. It has recently 
becone fashionable to thlA of social Institutions (such as schools or 
Jails) as aging vatst places where young persons essentially tread time, 
until sow of the S£eelatr difficult ier which many young people experience-- 
end for irfilch we have not developed good solutions — will go away because 
of the sheer passage of years. To so«e extent, the program we are pro(H}s- 
Ing recognizes the validity -of this viewpqtnt, biir seeks to facTmate and 
channel this aaturallon process for disadvantaged youngsters. 
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The objective of the CSR program Is to help make the adolescent 
yea r S^^pns t rue tj ve ones k«'p»ng young dropoutlT acqui re posftive exper- 
tencei^^M skills; by (el^ng them to deal with specific heaTth or fanily 
probliba^ fchlch may have affected tlieir functioning In the past; and by. 
Structurtr^ opportunities for the kinds of social interaction which facili- 
ta^rih^, flj^uration process, the testing outN^ persona I and career goals/ 
and the ^c^ssful negotiation of a stage of exceptional vuinerabi|^^ in 
the life of Individuals* We have seen that suth opportunities are not readily 
available through families, schools, coninunity agencies, or private practitioners 

In this chap^r, we describe the basic elements of a CSR ^stem: 
program recruitment, program activities, staffing, and ^ministration. 
Since this is to be a demonstration project, we also have planned for 
evaluation of the program. Huch of the material in this. chapter refers to 
Baltimone, since our. planning efforts have been centered on that city as 

potehtial test site fqr the program. However, the program outline is 
designed to be generally applicable, with only mipor changes r^quirarf*^ 
ad^t to sp«:ific local circunst^itces. ^ 



Program Pes Tgn 
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Part lcij>ants ^ ^ 

To be eligible for the CSR^program, a dropout roust be between 16 \ 

and 19 years .ord, not currently earolled In regular public school and not 

a high school graduate, neither severely handicapped nor in nei^ of inten* 

sive psychiatric/psychological treatment, and (if the program is to be 

administered by a CETA prime sponsor — see below) eligible for participation 

In a CETA Title. I or Title Hi program. 1^ ^ ' ^ . , 

'When the CSR program Is notified that a student has becomeii a drop* 

out, a member of the* program staff will contact the young period ,^^^dcte/mi ne 

i4>ether s/he is eligible for the^-progrm, describe the program/ ana invite 

him or her to participate. Each dropout who accepts the invitation to 

1 

Join the program wl n be assigned to a program, staff buddy, with whom^ 



'We have chosen this term with deliberation, with the intention of 
conveying the notions of concern, responsibi I i ty , and assistance which are 
ordinar'ily associated wlt^ the word. The buddy role is described in more 
detail below, an& in Fo and 0*Donnelt (1972). . 
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s/he will work on a personal plan of action, during his or her stay in the 
program. 

Sources of Participant Kecruitwent 

We. have explored two kinds of participant recruitment bases-^ 
selected junior and senior high schools, and a neighbo^ood. As we have 
described in earlier project docuaients, we coul'^say. that the potential 
Ipartfcipant population consists of all those who appear as dropouts !n the* 
records of a Ii«ited number of pub 1 ic schools. This has the opera/ttooal 
advantage of relatively easy identification of the population, and an 
unanbiguous (though not invariably valid) statesaent of the individual's 
status as a dropout* * 

WKIj^ we have not. designated the specific schools which might *be 
Iftcluded in the project, we have gathered inforraation for each of the 
^ublH schools in Baltimore on its number of dropouts, its dropout rate, 

(he ra<;e and sex cdbposition of its student body and dropout' population* 
These data indicate, that there* is a fairly large pool of^candida^e schools 
at both junior and senior high^school levels which have a large enough 
number of dr(^>outs of different sex^and race characteristics from which 
to select for the prdject.* * J 

There are several problems associated .with this approach <o. recruit- 
ment, however, that have to do with both operational and research jssues. 
Operationally, because there are often rather substantial delays between p 
the time a' student withdraws froiB school and the time s/he is officially 
designated a dropout, it is *to be expected that it will be difficult to v 
find many of the potential participants. It would be a mistake to ignore 
these hard-to-find youth, however, since the^p are TTlce*y to be of special 
interest to the project (they may be more soci#44y isolated, for example, 
or more in need of the sorts of informatit>n, referral, and support tc5 bi , 
^ffered in the CSR p^gram) • it will be important, fhen, for the outreach 
recruitment effort to include a thorou^ search for all dropouts from the 
schools to be Included In the demonstration project. 

The delays In school system record-keepi/g may also have the effect 
of decreasing the number of dropouts who will be eligible for the program 
because, for instmce, ttoy have returned to school, they have reached 
their 20th bdtMays, and so forth. % 
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Another factor ffi thr$ recruitment approach Is that In Baltimore 
tKcre Is a busing program In effect fo^ tbe junior high schools, and 
progrwi participants who dropped out o^ junior high school will be living 
In Many different parts of ^he city. Thr| couldjtompi icate the work of 



the CSR program staff tq whom those diropouts"*Wre assigned, and involve -long 
traveling distances for staff and partici^ts aUke. However, since we 
.enylylon a highly decentralized program operation in general, with rela- 
tively little activity taking place in a central office location, the 
geographic scatter-of the junior high school participants ^y not jpose 
serlods problems. 

• The potential methodological pr(^6^s asiocLated with using the 
forwer school as the recruitment base have to io with the need for research 
purposes to select a control or comparison gr((bp of dropouts by which 
•to judge the effects of participation in th^ ds^l progr^, and the choice 
of specific sufcject schooKs will be critical in* this matter. .We could 
use for a comparison the population of dropouts from schools which *»match" 
those from which the participants dropped out. But^thereJs likcjly to be 
a gre^t deal of difficulty Tn- achievir>g a match which is good enougf? to 
insure against taking as program affects what are in feality effects due 
to unmeasured- -or Inadequately measurcd--character ist ics of the ^chool,s 
In question. While statistical approaches carr help to reduce some (though 
not all) of the confounding effects of inter$choal drf ferences bn mea- 
sured dimensions, there is no such way to correcTt for what may be irr^ortant 
differences In variables which have been overlooked or elimTnated from 
-consideration in the matching process. Nor does matching on "every 
conceivable'^ variable of relevance offer much reassurance in a finite 
population of schools, since the greater the number of variables to be 
taken Into account the harder it is to achieve a good enough match. 

As an alternative, the project* could be "designed partially along 
experimental lines with random assignment of dj^opOuts from the same schools 
to an experimental group t those who will be invited:^ join the CSR 
progrM) and a control grouf>^ This would help to gain control over school- 
related effects on outcomes^ -and would assure us (within probabilistic 
limits) of- the pr^progra« equivalence of the two groups. This option 
does nM, however, provide safeguards ,agaltist drawThgLCoqclus ions about 
apparent prog ram -effects which are In facjt due to diffSVences" bet%#een 
those wh|^volunteer for the program ^nd those who do not So long as the- 



progran is voluntary, there Is no full solution to this problem, though 
careful analysis of the follow-up data, using approprrate statistical 
procedures to adjust partially for antecendent Intergroup differences, 
can Increase our confidence In the findings* 

An additional shortcoming of th'i s plan is that it requires that 
the $4jbject schools have a large enough ni^nber of dropouts to provide the 
nvmber of cases needed for analysis: about 400 program participants and 
an approximately equal number of control/cogiparison drop-outs. If we. are 
to plan to offer the CSR program to dropouts from both junior and senior 
high school, we ¥|puld need to select schools with 400 or more dropouts 
dljrrng the period of program recruitment. Relatively few individual 
Baltimore schools have sufth large numbers of dropouts; this is especial l^y 
the case with the junior high schools. While there is no particular 
pract leal reason not to choose 'a larger number of schools, to do so would 
reintroduce the problem of simultaneous variation in individuals and'in ' 
schools which could affeo^in uncontrolled ways data which are pooled 
across separate schools. \ ' 

^ Quite a dtffer^Qt approach would be td use a neighborhood as the 
^racruitftent base. This would have the advantage for the evaluation effort 
)f eliminating some of the ^methodological problems d'escribed above. In . 
Idltlon, in* the neighborhood recmitment approach progr»n participants 
ind comparison dropouts would sh^^ tH^ same general imnnediate environment 
(program* alternatives, employment opportunities, recreational facilities, 
etc.).^ 

On the-other hand>showever , a neighborhood program could run. the 
risk that demand would outstrip the number of program slots, once word is 
passed along local communication lines that thje new opportunity is avail- 
able, and both the program and the neighborhood could be fac^-with intol- 

arable competition for participation space. 

t- -* • 

Further, since public school records of the last known address of 

c 

dropouts wouid not be useful for identifying junior high school dropouts 



^ote ^hat, in Baltimore, these different recruiting plans would be 
fMighly the same for senior high school dropouts C^t any ratei for those 
wW have not moved since dropping out), since the high schools there are 
sooed^ or neighborhood-based. 
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mKo live in the program neighborhood, it would bg^necessary to inftiate 
: a house-to-house screening operation to locate^ this group of progcam- 
eligible people* While a screening activity could be carried. out with > 
relative ease shortVy before the beginning of program operations, It is 
likely to be a more cumbersome means oO recruitment than is the use of 
public schoi^i records. . 

Although the final decisions on this n^atter must await otner 
decisions on "the project si,te and the level of funding for the dernon- 
stratlon, we are inclined to ^avor the school-based recruitment approach, 
iiihlch offers fewer potential operating problems, despite the greater 
tecfinical difficulties it entails. 

Program Substance 

This is to be a highly exploratory project, designed to make it 
possible to observe systematically the effects on participants of the 
pfOvf$*lon of continuous support, together with information on and refer- 
"^ral to communi ty. educational , training, employment* and soc*^a*l services 
resources* It (s consistent with that objective to leave to participants 
and buddies a good deaKof discretion about what concrete aQt i vi t ies the 
part icipants wi 1 1 undertake. Thus, the requlr^fflent that regular corrt^dt, 
continuous sjjpport, and feferral to^ocal resources shall in fact be made 
available to participants is the fundamenta.l rule of the CSR program. 
Beyond that, participants and/buddies may devise^any plan of .act ion--or 
a series of sych plans--which*appears to them to be constructive from 
the participant's point of view, so long as ^e plan dqes not involve 
Ilt&gal activities. In addition. to such conventional plans as Returning 
to school, entering a training program, or finding a paid job, these may 
a Iso*^ include, for example, recreational or hobby activities, volunteer 
work, siaalJ-scalQ entrepreneurial undertakings, training in homemaking 
(nutrition^ budget management, etc.), and other al ternatives from'a^ery 
broad' range of productive activities. 

^ Although details of the substance *^f rHdlviduaj program act iv i ty 
will be determined largely by participants, certain basic elements appear 
to be desirable, ar^ part icIp^ntT and staff will be strongly encouraged 
to proceed albng these lines. * - 7 ^ 
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Staff and particTpants wIVf explore an^ develop the participant's ' 
objectives, capacities and needs, Tn ^w^er to arrive at a tenta- ' 
tiv« plan for next; stepsv These objectives may range from such 
a specific one- as enrol lifig in a training program to such a general 
'one as having soifieone with whom regularly to talk over the future. ^ 
^These objectives, may, of course, change from time to time. Partici- 
pants and their bucjdies' wi I ] be encouraged to move tfogether from 
the general to the specific and concrete, with the goal of getting 
and keeping the participant systematically involved i^ activities ^ 
which are^ productive for him or her,, 

. *. ' ' ' / 

They will explore the availability of relevant local agencies or ' 
persons who can meet or further the agreed-upon objectives. 

^ They will also explore the availability of local resources to ^ 
address intermediate objectives, such as day care arraogements 
or other social services, completion of the GEO, and so forth. * 

Regular contact between participant and buddy and continued • ^ 
attention to development and pursuit of the participant's indivi- 
'dual objecti^(s) will contifuie throughout the participant's stay 
in the CSR program, for as long as Oqe year. 3 while, the* substance 
of participation will chaiige^as the. f^rticipant ' s s i tuat i^on and , , * 
actlvitfas change, the objective >rfi U always te to ^ovid^e^ con-, 
tinuous interpersonal support and to )nake heeded information and ^ 
referral help available to participants as needs ^r^se. ^ ' ' « 

Program Staffing ' ^ ( j'. 

In considering how most effectively to staff the ^SR program, it 
can be argued that a di re<rt-contatt program ^uch as this, and especi^al Jy , 
one which involves the devejopment of sustijped interpf^rsonai relationships, 
Is best staffed by people who are rough a^emates of the cljfntele, who . 
have similar school and social backgrounds. Who have >een^ somewhat* (though 
not vast lyX more successful in their lives -than have the ^jJarti^pants^ and 
who arhsjif the same sex and race or ethnic backgrounds as thfei.r cl ients. 

Hcwever, a focus on other aspect%^of the* buddy role, such as the 
Investigation of local resource;? which might b€^- used by the participant in 
hl,s or her individual plan of actiof\, or intercession with potential resource 
providers, suggests that the program would, benefi t mo^t If rt were staffed 




* 3 

There may be^ instances In whlch^ after a tSR participant enters 
another program (e.gT, training), some of the services provided in the CSR 
program become redundant, and duplicate thos«L offefjcd as part of partici-. 
patTon In the other activity. In cases of ••duel pairtlcipation'J which 
Involve duplication of Ser<flces 6r jurisdictional disfjiites, the CSR cpotacx 
will be suspended for the duration of the other , activity. 



with oWer, morc cxper lenccd, knowledgeable, influential, more middle class 
persons, wha may also act as useful authority figures. . . 

*ln weighing the pros and Qons of these alternative approaches to 
^staffing the CSR program, we have Attempted, to .realize both kinds ot advan- 
tages by. including young ijj'ect- contact workers (buddies) as well as older, 
taci lltatbrs, who will wo^k closelt* together ds'a^ team on the participant's 
behalf.. . ' v ' . 

- Busies . — The program staff will include a ^roup bf young workers 
in the buddy^role, who will maintain continuous direct contact with parti- 
cipaats, fee responsible for outreach recruitment^ to the prpgram, and 
that support and referral efforts are available. This r^le can be more 
fully d^scrrbed by such descriptors, as these: a sourcV,of regular and.. 
consistent interpersonal support; an information source; a role modef; a 
.sponsqr or advocate .(where apprbpriate) ; and a source of encourag«pent 
-for participants tcf develop and continue to pursue thetr objectives/ 

Faci 1 itator^ ,»-The program staff also wij^l -include qlder persons 
who wilj provide ba«up services to participants and buddies, and develop, 
Inf4>nii^ia?» ^n. rocar>isf ining, ddbcation, employme^it, and .spcial service^^ 
resources wbi^cfi can be used -for referhal purp»oses. >1any 4:>f the descrjp-- 
tors fon^the ^Lddy role al^ply also to tb^ of facilitator. The mdin 
difiFerence iy one of emphasis, witK the greater stress here on basic 
[^'"""igTorMfToR^^ agerTc/es ; arid deve^ d¥ ^ 

n*w eoportunitresi where' that Is possib^e^ 

^s we ha\(erbeac*ptuarized it, the^hree^w^y partitipant/buddy/ " 
faciUtator rol^ rclationsfiip is defined less by iifflexible lines amohg 
areas of respposib^ If ty than t<^s by the ger^ral* rule that program staff 
manors Jiave the responsibility to see that participants are -pfBvided • 
vwith the support, information, and referral services tawhich fbe' program 
4 entitles them. ^Decisions ^within ^ch'of these relatioq^Tps aboat how 
best to accoigpl ?sh more .concrete individual pa r^ ijci pants * objectives 
will be one p*. the most fnferesting^^and central aspects of *the research 
. on the prograM. 



Sources ^-^r^jgJWttf Recruitment ' ' 

^ One of the primary^ object ives of the deaonstrat ion project is ^ tM^ 

^n^Ibllfty of assignment of resj^sibll I ty for keeping in regula^F touch 
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with the dropouts who participate in the prc|pram. Certaffily, one of the 
cortical aspects of this assessment is to e)ja*m!r>e nh^ mode of staffing 
best f jts*that part of the demonstration effort. related dimension of 

. the general question is whether there are feasible—and less expensive. 
In terms of .direct cost--a 1 terna< i ves to ordinary pr!><ate employment or 
state civil service staffing practi'ces. Several poss^M^kC'^^ 
cussed In this section,' ' * ' ^ ^^SL 

At the vol unte,er 5 sm extreme,, the CSR program could rely for staff 
on community volunteers who express an interest in being. o to the 

.partfcipanes. However, judging by the experiences oF otheV ^^grams which 

• *pend for operating staff on unp|id volunteers (and rhc>Jying two major 
y^th-oriented programs*. Big brothers Ind'Big Sisters), this/kind of 
staffing plan is highly unpredictable, typically flRdersubscr ibed, and 
often; though nqp^alway*, involves quite'short tenure by d i rect-at>ntart 
staff. 

There frreNpadiLiivolunteer** programs which might prove to be useful 
sources of progracn staff , at little or no direct cost to the project. Ir 

^ parti||1dr, it nay be possible to draw on one or another of the domestic 
programs of the ACTION agency, such as VISTA, the University Year. for 
Action, or the Retired Senior Volunteer Program. The permissible length 

. of Individual volunteer part i c ipatibn in. these programs i s" general ly ^ 



conslsteot with the expected length of the demonstration ph^^of %e ^ 
project VISTA, for example, not less than one year, not more than 

twoj, and it seems likely that the project wouVd qualify as a sponsor for 
*an ACTION contingent. Two problems may emerge with this alternative, 
though neither need necesfiarily be decisive. One is that making arrarige- 
^' ments wtth j)ie ACTION agency may be too tJfte-consum^ng to get the program 
staffed In any reasonable period. The seeood is that the tra^sU^on of 
of the proPgram.f rom the demonstration to regif lar -status (if that shotjld 
seem des I rable* after eyperience with it in the field) could* be- compl i- 
cated If the-tfansUipn also involved ^ change from ACTION to regy.lar 
civil service staffing. 

Another no-dlrect-cost staf f ing ^pos^ibi 1 i ty might be to Investi- 
gate Whether. these staff positions might make suitable Public Service 
Enployment (PSE) poslt!oi>s, to be fjilled from a variety of prpgram sources. 
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including ^he CETA and WIN prografns. A problem which this approach could 
present Is whether PSE positions can leg! tiniately Ee used for a tetnporary 
program t4iich Is only potentially (and condi tjon^lly) permanent. Further- ^ 
•ore. Individuals' post-PSE cf%i l~ service status is tv#>fcal1y not at all 
clear with respect to the*r« pos i tions on civl Ks6rvice* registers, whith 
coujd intrc^ce major discontinuities into a program transition fcom 
d em oyt ration^ to regular stMus,/ ^ 

Quite a different sort of staffing approach has also been suggested 
to us: the recruitment of students of graduate programs (particularly 
those in social •wor'l^ who may find that work In the CSR program would be 
.a reasonable means by which to satisfy a practici^ requirement. This 
might offer interesting possibilities^, so . Ionia's ;;pract ica arc typically 



/ )ang enough to ensure maintenance of any jjj^en participant/buddy/ 
f facilita^fkr relationships for as long as a year, this may not 

be a TO-direc^x-cost 0|>t ion, ^ho^ugFT, and cbuTfilnvolvc soioe^of thc~ same^ 
% time-consuming interagency arrangeme?its!jthat the ACTION alternative might, 

together with som6 of the problems associated with the traosition from 

* • 

demonstration to regular prograni status mwtioned>ar I i^. Nor is this 
an obvious source of older more experience^ 5taff facilitators. 

This listlfig does not exhaust the possib^fl t fcs, of course, but 

.Illustrates some of t'he major general types of choice s^^vrtr^ 

expect to be available in most commni ties. We have nqt explored, any 

them in concrete dcta i I , because the^relative merit depend* so much - 
' on local, siM^specific situations^ For fexampl^ in a community in 
*«Jhich the majority of PSE positions is s/t aside for jnen in the prime 
working years--or, say, for brand ne^Tlabor force entrants--Sc PSE * 

►tlon might off*r litf )^ potential. Similarly* in some sites -there 
"may be no school of social work wi-^in any reasonable distance. In 
♦ short, the local mix of available staffing (^sources will define to a 

large extent ti»e range o^ choice^; ^nd^decisions on staffing iHJSt await 
^such other decisions as test location, the 'administrative locus of the 
program In the c^piunity (discussed below), and the level of funding for 



S/e have not entertained another clear potential, PSE positions 
-associated wi*th the Youth Employment and^Oetoonstrat ion Projects Act of 
I977>^cause it is oUr understanding that the Department of Labor does 
not Wish to test the CSR pr^raA in a, site which aKo t)as re<:eived funds 
under that Act.- Should^an igency other than DoL fund the f^td test, ^ 
however^^ this additional staffing optibn ^y become av^ila&Te* 

o : ^ ' - 
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the demonstration phas^. nonetheless, the range of choice seeins to be wide 
•nd will be explored at the ai^opriate tijne. ^0 

^ Proqraft Admin istrat ion 

We have rejected two^ssibllflttes for administration of the CSR 
program. The first, to have^ I.t admjnistered by^ BSSA as general liemonstra- 
tity and evaluation organization, combines in posvibly undesirable ways the 
Implementation and evaluation fUf^ctions. The second, to establish a new^ 
agency^ may vej^ well — but not necessarily — lead to partial dupl icat ion of 
services which are already available in the test conmunity (e .g. , ^counse^ 
Ing for youth), and would not effectively utilize resourj^s and youth 
program experience in the community. ' ^ ^ • 

Inst^d, there are several argunents in favor of putti/ig the pro* 

• * • ■> 

gram under the general actaiinistrative direction of a local agency which 

has demonstrated experience In working successfully with youth 'ir^ fairly 
wide 9cope. While nearly every city^has one or moTe agencies which deal in 
one way or andther with young* c1 ien teles, many agencies (such as the WIN 
^ program _jy the £mp1,oyinent Service) deal only incidentally with youth, 
V whll^ the^ct I vi ties 'of others are targeted more specifically for youttv 

but^have a narrow operational focus (such as the Juvenile Court or the _ _ ^ 
YilL IdeaTly we would be able tfo irrangePfor adq^inlstration of the CSR, ^ 
progrm by an exist if^g agency with a broad range of experience with a 
clientele which is largely or wholly Jnke that of the public school drop- . 
jt pofujat ion. • . 

While the CSR progratfn is to be a separate ope^tion, rather than^ 
.„jrg^ with on-going programs (in-order to asaintain the research -in tegri ty 
^ of tnc project), we see strong advantages in drawing upon the available know-, 
ledge and experience of an existing organization and in utilizing Its infor- 
mathm on and access to other community resources, as well ^as parrt of its 
existing administrative apparatus (e .g. , file construction and mainte- ' 
fianc^, actounting systems'). This artangement would offer the additional 
advantage. that It would facilitate the absorption of the program int^ the 
ongoing service community at the end of the demonstration period with a* 
■tnJmum of dl$i*uption or discontinuity of service. 

^ ' ' . • ' X . \ 
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Tlie •dmini storing a^ycy would have responsibility for » 

Recrultiient and trainlm of CSR staff. 

Coordination of dUtreach recruitment of projgram 
^ , parUcipants. 

laplementation of the CSR program ftself, according to 
sidelines dexeioped in cooperation with BSSR and DoL. 

» • ^ 

CoorlHnatfon with, local social servrces organ izat [52ns for 

purposes of arranging for access to avai labVe ^fvformat ion 
and referral services by participants, '^ud^*es, and other 
prograo staff. if * 

Organization of regufar sta/f faeetings. 

General overall supervision of program operations 
and staff.^ * 

Estab1%shaient and| maintenance of program records. 
^ ^^^oopei:ation with BSSR* s evaluation research efforts. ^ 

If the CSR proijram is to be tested in Baltimore,' it is our judge- 
■ent that program administration should be assigned to the ^ayor*s Office 
of Manpower Resources (MbMR), the CETA prime sponsor in Baltimore, under ^ 
the supcrvi%i6n of the' director of its Youth Manpower Serv ice Center. As 
described briefly In^Chapte'r III, that agency operates the Harbor City Learning 
Center and^ PRff pi:ograms. In connection with the establishment and 

'^ifpervrtoW'of^'Viese^^ ra tTve" ar r ange- 

ments ikith^the Baltimore City pc^lic s9fbo1s, which it woald be to CSR^s 
advantage to. exploit.^ , *^ > 

^ If the C$R 'program were to be tested in a^ s i te]jpther thaa Sal timore, 

' it %#6u!d, of course, b^neceissary to 6on6\tc{ a brief*inv^tigaXiori of ^Vocy^l 
agency resourced to deRnmi.n^thei r organizatfonai -experience and ^apacily, 
to administer the syst^ on the ^ scale required for the project's research ^ 
purposed. 

( 



5 -1 
Each iDf the following agencies in Baltimore has agreed toj^cooperate 

CSR pf'ogram) to provide specialized services: 



I iHONR, to administer the program; ' 
J / Baltimore C4ty Vublic Schools, to^furnish <he names and last 
known addressef>5 of dropouts from the subject tschoofs; ^ 
the Health and Welfare Council of Central Maryland, Ji;o pcavide 
' ^acdbss to Its information ^and Referral Service. \ 
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Proqraiii Costs: JTlme Table, Si^aff ing Leve1s > ^ 
number of Pa^rt icipants' V — ^ 

• BacaVse no specific site Was been chosen for the program; and the 

Issue of paid versus volunteer staff has not yet been reeved, we find 

it inpossible to prepare a detailed budget for the proposed progriyn. The 

following considerations should be helpful, however, in estimating funding 

levels and making operational decisions. 

1. In line with the precedirtg discussion^, the following time- 

* table appear^ to us to be a ra|[|fstjc one: 7 

Gearing up for operations (staff recruitment, finalizing 

participant recruitment plan, finalizihg arrangements wit^h schools 

etc.): 2 months. Y — ^ 

b. Participant intake: 6 months. "^^Mi 

c. Services ta all participants: 12 months from ti;ne of ^ 
intake. . . , _ > 

Tjotal program operat ing tim^: 20 months* 
Tbis time table Is propose because, together with minimal foil ow-up for 
evaluation, it spells a project life of about 3 years. It doe$ not - 
follow, however, that a one-y^r demonstration will yield satisf^tory infor 

matlon on which to base /uture decisior>s for a major programgiat ic inno- 

, ^ 0 ^ „- . - ^ ^ - . .... - . , - 

vation of the type aroposed here. Ideally, the d^non^trat ion phase should 
i>e continued for 3 years, so that l6-year olds admitted into tpfe program 
can be retained for the full 3-year period for which the proposed- prograri 

^ould be 'available to them. Because of the high ^Ists and commitment ^ 
whici} this presents, we suggest that if the program demonstrates hol<jing 
power and community acceptance, the entire 20-month project be extended 
to W» months, with the strong recommendation that no new cases be taken on 
after the' early intake peri^, but that the project be continued for an 
additional 2 years so that the yot^est groups of dropouts can ^ontinue 

'to receive treatment untfTthey reach the cut^off'age (I9.years}. 

2. The number of .1>uddies and facilitators needed to staff the 

service has be^n left oper\. From our preliminary discussion with action 

ft 

agencies, we have received various estimates, suggesting generally a I/IO 
<taff/part ic ipant ratio. Our own,' tentative, estimates are therefore ^ 
for \ full-time s^ff member for each 10 participants. Depending on tHe 
ratio ok bud<yes^ to facilitators this might suggest, for example, (hat 
for a total ot 400 participants we'mi^t %4sh .to employ 30 buddies and 
rtO facilitators, llowever, because part-time rath^ than full-tTme 
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staffing nay be pore^appropr late, or because the program administrators 
nay see an advantage to a different mix of staff skills, these numbers / 
are highly tentative. . ^ 

3. The recommended number of^rticipants has been set at ^00 
In order to make possible a meaningful evaluation of the progran. If 
for budgetary reasons this number is considered unfeasible, it might be 
possible to restructure the design so as to deal with a smaller treatment 
group. One iolution v*outd be to limit the sex, age or race character i st ics 
of participants (for exmple limit the proigram to l6-year old black mates). • 
Although m feel that this approach would sharply curtail the^tility of 

demonstration, it represents an alternative if funding constraints 
are an overriding concern. 

Principal program cost coraponents are: 
(«) administrative staff (probably 3 f^iH sa.l arted persons, for 
example, a director, one assistant, and one clerical worker)'; 

(b) buddies/faci 1 i tators , if voluateer arrangements are deemed 
too difficult or otherwise undesirable; 

(c) office space (minimal, since this is an outreach activity); 
(<•) reimbursements to i>art ic ipahts * which would be needed to 

tover certain petty ca^ expenditures (such as transportation) or fo^- 
faa-services (as for testing). No stipends to participants are progiosed 
as part of the'^program. ' ' 



Program Evaluation^ 



1. 



Our primary strateg^or evaluation of the CSiR. Irograra calls for 
surement of program eff^ts on part icipaats' using a longitudinal quasi- 
perfmental survey design, in *rfiich the experiences of program participants 
during and follcifing the demonstration period wilF be contrasted^ith tho^^ 
of a group of comparable dropouts without exposure to the program. This^ 
•pproich represents the most rigorous, and therefore the most desirable 



^Thls section presents only the basic. out lines for evaluation of ^ 
tht CSR program. Ue shall, prepare a more detai led* aftidTspeci f ic plan for 
rch (and an est imate<N>udget for carrying It out) once dcci s ions' have 
< bMn reached on the project site, on Its size, and on the participant 
r«cruttiient approach to be used. ' • . •. 
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and meaningful* one for separating program ^.f rom other effects on the out- 
cow fMasure of interest. At the same time, however, we a^e fully cognizant 
^ the fact that the use of this type of evaluation design in real settings, 
as wifl be the case with the CSR* program, r$ subject to a variety of pitfalls 
and can be seriously compromised by events in the ficjid. Nonetheless, it 
is our judgment that this |pproach Is the most fruitful among the realistic 
alternatives, and that suitable mSTsures can be developed by 8SSR to protect 
the integrfty^of the evaluation design. ^ ' # . 

In addition to the primary focus of the evaluation or. the jef fefts 
of the prog cam on part icipa<bs , we plan to address several other evaluation 

. Issues.'. One is the extent to which program implei^fientation actually takes 
place* Another i^the effect of the program on interagency coordination, 
i.e., its impact on contnunity agenc ies . >^ FliigJ^rr'we'Vlan to look at the 
extent to whtch .the program affects the attitudes and careers of the sta.ff, 

, in particular the budcfTes and facilitators. If programs of this type are 
developed and provide new staff roles and opportunities, it would be usefwl 

^ to have a systematic evaluation of the effects of the proqran on its sta^f . 

€ffects en Participants 

To assess the effects^ of the program on its participants we shall 
comparje thefr experiences with those, of dropouts with si^nilar fharacjter- 
isttcs who did not participaite in the program. CSN^risons wi U be laade 
on a variety of dimensions. Induing' educat ion/traiofng issu^ (return 
^ to school, acquisition of t ra i n I-ng , etc ;;)-y-44^lF. force patterns >(par tic i- 
pation, unemployment, occupat i^n^T ou*t»of- labor-f0rc?^act i etc.),^, 
famlly/fpi^ndship circl-e natters, (living sitt^tion, famM;y^forri^iori, 
chl Idbfiar.ing, friendship networks, tiee use patterns, etc.), and attitudi 
racte^^tics (sel f-^e^rd, expectations , aspirations,^^tc^jj_^^^^U^^ 

£aflier in th iJf^Sfpter , we hav# ^ready alludad to thcT^d^^icuJtfcdl^ 
."watching'* tr^^meft^PSnd conparison groins and of carr^jjig. out* ran3 

ties ar/ overconie, ^^«^re r^nai^r^rrWfctier^ 



«slgnnigSt^rjEven^iPthiBise dl 



sowfe^^ssufts'tSf self-seJect ion (since participants are volunteers) ,rpr 
J^Ll/X^fpd^ (since part icipants are not compel led to remairv'In the progr< 
and tM^,of study subjects (since a nuni>er of particj^nts and ^ember^ 
cooipi^risoct group are l ikely to. leave the a^ea because of^marria9e» 
0iry seryfce, hospitalization, incarceration/ etc.). Although BS$R 




tes developed a number of procedures for dealing with t-bese problems It 

«ust bf recognized fro* the dutslet th^t the numbe/ of subjects for who^ 

the^ull range of follow-up data will become available is lilccly to be 

Ifwfted. (This is one strong rcison for selecting fairly large* ini t ia T 

treatment and comparison groups.) 

• * 

Survey design and substancc -'-^We envisfon a longitudinal survey 

aivoach which will involve a series- of tfVree interviews.* - 

. !• At the pme of invitation lo join rhe program (to be asked 

of "exp(|^ I mentals" and "controls" botii) : 

. labor force attachment, histdry; ^ ♦ . - 

^ . tl« expendi'tures; ^ * * ^ , 

earnings, occupations, employer^; * j 

aducat Ion: ^completed .since dropping outt ^. 
reason for dropping out; | • . 

^ family arrangements '(children, family, etc.); 

socioecofYomic status; /' 

self-regard; ^ . _ / ^^^^ 

, previous Ibontacts with IomI ageAjes ^objective of contact, 
with which agencies, with what Jesul ts) ; 
(for those invited to join CSR program only:) ^rcasc>n(s) 
for accepting or not adcept>ng the invitation. 

2. Six months late^'(on each respondent's persona] anniv^sary 
of the first interview): i , ^ " ' * . 

* phange? in itwis above, and ^n particular in' education, 

training, and labor force attachment; 
(for CSR program participants only:) program activities 
in past six months. * ' 

3. At the time of leaving ^he program (for part iq ipants) : ^ i 
update program activity materials; 

personal assessment of program exper iencc; ^ 
(if dropped out of prog^^am: ) ^i rcumstances surrounding' ' 

dropping out ; ' 
plans for the immediate future. t 

One year later (personal anniversary) : 

update time expenditure, labor force, education/training, 
/ att itudlviei , social network i^terials since preceding 

Interview. , ^ . 

This serl^j^^^ interviews will provide us with running hisfories of evwits 

and personal situations ovfer an l8-month period, for program participants 
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•nd nembers of tf!e tomparison group, and wi4 1 e»nab\e^-ds to ftud^ in d^ail 
the development of post-school patterns among** dropouts^argj^ the e^fect^ 

'of CSR program part fcipat^n. ll^erviewing ^11 those , who initially recctve*^ 
the Invitation to join the program (at the^'tfrne of the first interview 
only— these respondents^ wi 1 1 be drc^ppcd from the interviewing at later 

'stages) will further enable us to study factors in the decisic^^^to accept 
the l^lnd of services offered by' the CSR program\7, ^ 

- •- ■ V . ■ . ••■ • 

Program implementation \ * 

Since variations in profram implementation from one staff member'^ 
to another and at different times dur ing -program operation are quite to be 
expected in this project t'>ecause^ tbe|» invariably occur in aU programs • 
which operate in real settings), we propose to make the systematic 
observation of i^Hplementat ion part oi our research effort. This will 
cover d variety of matters, including administrative decisions, as the 
program is established, changes in operation over, time', exper ience^ in 
developfng interagency arrangements and service cobrdinat ion^ and changes 
In the general environment which a^>pear to be significant for ti>c • 
CSR pr^ram (such as fhe establishment 'other program opportunities). 
Brief ly'put, the assessment of Impleraenption wHi involve a detailed 
history of the demonstration, compiled 'by orv-site research staff trained 
In systefwXic field observation. The« mat^frials can*be\jsed in a variety 
of ways. For one, they are often very useful in interpreting apparent 
program effects {or lack of effects) in the evaluation proper. The value 
of these kinds of data In the evaluat ion of program outcomes for partici- ^ 
pants Is Illustrated in Greenhouse ( 197>L further , they will be hei|>ful 
In lateV del i be rat ions about whether to coijhnue the program on a'regular 
basis In' the test site, and the feasibility replicating it in other - 
settings J * ^ / ' ^ ^ 

7 — ^ " ' ■ / . ■ ^ 

That Recruitment ^nd enrol Iment factors are not trivial was 

demonstrated in the experience of the field test of a UniveVsal Youth 
Service program in Settle, in which just, ten percent of'eligible youth 
responded to widespread publicity about the availabiHty of the program, 
which guaranteed a job. While our pl«is are ta use direct-contact out- 
rreach' recrut tment procedures, whicbohould increase the enrollment rate, 
progr«di participation can be no me^s to be tak^ for granted, and should 
object of explicit Analysis. ' * , 



, Effects^ pn^ Community Agencies • * . 

Thert arc several reasons to study the effects of the CSR program 
lOn other helping agencies in the community. For example, one of the^^ 
• dentral functions of the program staff activity will be td mobilize the 
- serv{.ces of a variety of agencies, in order to respond to participants' 
l|(^s as they are expresses! in their individual plans of action. . The 
extent to which, this will be pos'SiWe or effective^ is an irrportant issue * 
biearing on the* feasibi I i ty of* a CSR system, both in the test ci ty and in 
others in'j^rfiich it mi^ht be icnplemented on a regular basis. 

Another aspect of ther impact of the program on other ag^cies^has* 
^ to do with the possibilities for fncreasing the^dcmand for accffes to 
existing community, resources to intolerable levels , "which could in turn 
generate little more than frus^i^tion among program part icipants and 
staff al ike. 

Further, careful observation of successful and unsuccessful attempts 
to develop interagency^ arrangements and to, coordinate se^rvfces may provide 
information on gaps in existing services which are not otherwise apparent.. 

\ In addressing this 'Issue, we shall yse information from a variety 
of source, including the sec6nd and third interviews with participants, 
the records of the on-s i te' chroniclers of program implenentat ion , 
other program records, and data f rom ^he second self-administered staff 
questionnaire (see belorfj. These materials will be pulled together to 
nke^a detailed assessment of the relationships between the CSR program 
and Its resource ajjd-^agency environment. 

* 

Effects Program Staff . ' 

r , « 

This phase of the research will focus' on the program staff itself. 

It has 'Wen observed ^les^nan, 1965) that social programs often seem to 

affect tlWir adrai nJstfafors at least a^ much as they do their clients. 

This Is apfcarently especially so when the staff members are themselves 

siainar to the program participants. We ffropose to make, this matter t+ie 

object of systematic attention/ The staff-^udy materials wi 1 1 be inter- 



esting and usefpl 



bo^ for . project purposes (especial ly Jor the analysis^ 



8 . 

Recall fl'om Chapter IV above that interagency Cooperation cannot 
be essused at all automatically, at least In the case ^f Baltimore, 
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/^of program implementation) » and foi^the more general purposes of policy 

planners and the researcK community in gaining fuller understanding of 

the broader effects of social prpgrams. ^ 

This phase of the research will also be conducted in a longtitudinal 

% survey framework, CSR staff members will be asked to respond «to self-' 

actainistered questionnaires at four time^.. 

1. ' When they join the staff: • 

dentograpHic characteristics! socioeconomic status; v 
education and educational history (e.g., dropout/dropback) ;* 
previous experience as social program staff member/client; 
pre-program labor force status, occupation, earnings; 
occupationaV expectations; . • 

beliefs about and attitudes toward dropouts, disadvantaged 
populations, youth, social programs, self. 

'2. Six months later (personal anniversary): 

^ resurvey of beliefs and attitudes; ^ . • ^ 

descriptions of how respondent established and rraintained ' 
program relationship with other staff and with each 
participant in his or her caseload, together with reports 
on the program activities of each, as indicators of imple- 
Bientation strategy. 

* * * 

3. At program exi t: 

« 

Update of above materials; 
* • (If dropped 6ut of staff:) circumstances surrounding leaving 
' ' the staff;. ' * 

, personal assessment of program, i/icluding perceived effects * 
oneself 

" * , • ^. One ye^r latej (personal anniversary): 

ypost*program labor force and education experience; 
/ \ occupat I onal /career expectations; ' 

^ final resurvey of beliefs, attitudes, program assessment, 

J\\\s series of questionnaires will provide uls with data for analysis of » 

W a variety of potential prograra effect^ on staff, including those on 

occupations/careers; on eai^rfn^; on expectations for the f/kure; and on 

the direction, magnitude, and permanence 6f changes in beliefs and attitudes. 

Put together with data from program participants and from the implementation.. 

y 'study, these^terials Ui 1 1 also give us useful insights on productive 

and unproductive recruitment and 'program administrate ve practices^* 

Taken together, thSS^ four major bodies of information will ' 

^Mke possible^^an urfusually thorough evaluation of the CSR program and its 

inpacts. Th^ data will a/so be important 1n considering decisions about 

7 ' ^ 
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possible future directions for a program of this s6rt, in the test city 
ind elsewhere. 



Etttfmated Costs for the Evaluation 

As proposed here, the evaluation ,wi H require a tot^g^jof approxi- 
m8te1y'2,000 to 3 ,000. i ntervlews, which are Hkeiy to cost ip the vicinity 
of $V50,000. In^ ^il^ition, costs for staff interviews will also have to 
be budgeted for, as.weli as those incurred by the observers who document 
program implementation and interagency co0rd inat ion . A BSSR staff member 
should be assigned af a full-time evaluator for the duration of project, 
along with research assistants as needed. Finally, the project'vTnF' require' 
funds for computer processing of data. ^ 
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